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EZECDTIVE OFFICE, 

WSt^km mnioit SiItBfapli ffiompng, 

New York, September, 1872. 



Sir: The relation— present and prospective — of the exist- 
ing telegraphic system of the United States to the Federal 
Government, is a subject whicli is certain, in the future, to be 
earnestly pressed upon the attention of both Congress and the 
country; and, in view thereof, it seems eminently desirable 
that there should be presented to the public a clear and 
impartial statement of all the more important involved facta 
and circumstances. 

The ^yestcrn Union Telegraph Company, fully recognizing 
your experience in investigating matters pertaining to the trade, 
commerce and industry of the country, and your method in the 
presentation of results, would, therefore, request of you the 
preparation of such a statement; and, also, as the result of 
careful investigation, the expression of an opinion respecting the 
expediency of the two propositions, looking to a change in the 
character of the telegraphic service of the country, now pending 
before Congress, 

In furtherance of such investigation, all information in 
possession of the 'Western Uaion Company will 'be phiced 
witliout reserve at your disposal ; bat, in so doing, the Company 
would disclaim in advance any intention or desire to anticipate 
or iuflnence conclusions. They ask nothing but what is right ; 
they trust that they shall not be obliged, through the exercise 
of superior power in the hands of the Federal Government, to 
submit to anything which is wrong. 

I am, very respectfully, etc., etc., 

WILLIAM OETON, President. 



Decemler, 1872. 
To Hon. WiLLLYic Orton, 

President Wes^n Union Telegraph Co. 
Sir: Id accordance with your request, I iiave made the 
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subject of tlie proposed relation of the telegraphic system of tiie 
United States to the Federal Government a matter of careful 
investigation, and herewith submit a statement of the essential 
facts pertaining thereto, with such conclusions as in my judg- 
ment seem warranted by the combined facts and circumstances: 

PRESENT CONDITION OP THE TELEGRAPH SYSTEM OP THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The telegraph service of the United States is at present 
performed by an association known as the "Western Union 
Telegraph Company " — the result, as the name indicates, 
of the consolidation of most of the telegraph interest of the 
country existing prior to 1866 — and some (en otlier and rival 
companies, of much smaller capital and area of geographical 
operation. 

The more exact relations of the " "Western Union " to the 
other Telegraphic Companies of the United States may be thus 
indicated : 

On the 1st day of July, 1872, the Western Union Company 
controlled and operated 62,032 miles of line ; 157,190 miles of 
wire, and 5,237 officers or stations. Of this aggregate 1,212 
miles of line and 2,742 miles of wire were in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, and 512 miles of line, bearing one wire, in 
British Columbia; leaving 60,808 miles of line, and 133,936 
miles of wire in the United States, The nominal capital of the 
Western Union is $41,000,000, and its gross receipts for the 
year ending June 30, 1872, were $8,457,095.77, derived from 
the following sources : 

From the transmission of messages, : . .$7,040,803.53 

" " press reports, 979,083.71 

" " market " 107,579.72 

" " weather " 137,522.88 

All other sources,* 192,105.93 

Total, $8,457,095.77 

The statistics of all other and rival Telegraph Companies in 
the United States were, for the year 1871, estimated as fol- 

* Premium on gold from tolls, accruing Trora cablo business, commissions on 
money tr 
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Iowa: 11,785 miles of line; 24,340 miles of wire; 773 stations- 
nominal capital (estimated) $16,000,000. Since this date, how- 
ever, there has been an increase in all of these lines, b ut to what 
extent cannot be definitely stated,* 

^S3^^9'^l«- — ^'^'' the 1st of January, 1873, the telegraphic 
system of the United States may be thus approximately esti- 
mated : 

Aggregate nominal capital, $60,000,000; length of lines, 
80,000 miles; length of wire, 180,000 miles; number of 
stations, 6,300. 

During the year ending June 30th, 1872, there were sent 
over the wires of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
exclusive of messages sent by and for railroad companies, 
between stations on the line of the roads, and service messages 
of the Telegraph Company, 10,271,935 full paid messag&s; 
660,203 partially paid and free messages; and 1,512,361 press 
messages ;f mating a total of 12,444,449. 

RECENT INCREASE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE TELEGRAPHIC 
SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

The recent increase and development of the telegraph service 
of the United States, as performed by the Western (Jnion 
Telegraph Company, is shown by the following statistics: 

" Of tho pompauiea competing with the "Wostern Union tlio foUowiag are the 
most importanl; : • 

First. The '■ Pacific and Atlantic," which, had in operation, in 1871, 4,155 miles 
of line; 8,280 miles of wire, extending TromNew York to St. Paul and St. Louia 
bj Chicago, and to Now Orleans by Cincinnati and Memphis. • 

Second. The " Atlantic and Pacific," operating in 1871, in connection with the 
telegraph of the Union Pacific Railroad, 4,155 miles of line, and 8,220 miles of 

Third. The "Southom and Atlantic," eilfinding fh>[n Waahington, along the 
line of the coast, to Montgomery, Alabama, 

Fo'arth. The " Franklin," extending from Washington to Boston, 800 miles of 
line; 2,780 miles of wire. 

I^flh. The " Great Western," with headquarters at Chicago. 

Sixlk. The " Philadelphia, Reading and Pottsviile," owned and operated bj the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. 

t The number of press messages given is an estimate obtained by dividing the 
whole number of worda sent for the preSiS by thirty, that number being aaaumed 
to be the average number of words embraced by ordinary commoroial and social 
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In ISQ'i, subsequent to the consolidation of the majority of 
the preexisting Compatiies, the Western Union Company owned 
and operated 75,686 miles of wire ; in 1867 the aggregate v/as 
85,291; in XS68, 97,594; in 1869, 104,584; in 1870, 112,- 
191; in 1871, 121,151; in 1872, 137,191, thus showing an 
increase in six years of nearly 79 per cent. 

The gross receipts of the Western Union Company from the 
transaction of business were, for the fiscal year ending June 
SOth, 1867, $6,568,925; 1868, $7,004,560; 1869, l?7,S16,918; 
1870, $7,138,737; 1871, $7,637,448; 1872, $8,457,095. 

The net receipts for the same period, after paying operating 
expenses, but including no expenditure for construction, or for 
any other purpose than the maintenance and operation of lines, 
were, for 1867, $2,624,919 ; 1863, $2,641,710 ; 1869, $2,748,801 ; 
1870, $2,227,965 ; 1871, $2,532,661 ; 1872, $2,790,232. 

The increase of telegraphic business on the lines of the 
Western Union Company since 1867 is also worthy of particular 
attention, as affording to some extent a gauge or standard for 
estimating the contemporaneous commercial and industrial 
activity of the country. Thus, from 1867 to 1868, the in- 
crease, measured in per cents., was 89 per cent, ; from 1868 
to 1869, 23-8 per cent. ; 1869 to 1870, 15-4 per cent. ; 1870 
to 1871, 16-2 per cent. ; 1871 to 1872, 16^ per cent. 

Such being in brief the actual condition of the telegraphic 
system of the country, two propositions, each looking to a 
radical change in the character of its service, are' now being 
pressed upon the attention of Congress and the public, and 
their acceptance eagerly sought for by their respective 
advocates. 

THE GOVERNMENT PROPOSITION. 

The first of these, originally brought forward by Hon. 0. 
C. Washburn, of Wisconsin, in 1869, presented to Congress, 
in the form of a bill, in 1870, and subsequently endorsed by the 
Postmaster- General and the President of the United States in 
his annual Message, December, 1871, proposes that the Federal 
Government shall take possession and own the entire telegraph 
system of this country, incorporate it with or make it an adj unct 
of the existing postal system, and place the whole business of 
transmitting and delivering messages, and of constructing and 
operating lines, exclusively under the control of the Post-office 
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Department The right to enter into such possession, apart 
from tho right of " eminent domain," unquestionably vesta in 
the United States, in virtue of an Act of Congress passed in 
1866, and subsequently accepted by the Western Union and 
other Telegraph Conjpaoies, which provides that all Telegraphic 
Companies then in existence, or which shall be thereafter incor- 
porated under State laws, may have the privilege of constructing 
and maintaining lines over the public domain, over and along 
any military or post roads, and across navigable streams or 
waters, with the right to fate from the public lands all necessary 
building materials, and to preempt and use such portions of the 
unoccupied public lands, not exceeding forty acres to every 
fifteen miles of line, subject to the following conditions: Ist. 
Priority in respect to the use of the lines by the Government and 
its agents, at rates of compensation to be determined by the 
Postmaster-General. 2d. That the United States may, at any 
time after the exph'ation ot five years from the passage of the 
Act, purchase all the lines, property and effects of the several 
companies at appraisement. 3d. That no company shall avail 
themselves of the privileges conferred by the Act until after a 
written acceptation of its obligations and restrictions. 

The bill reported to Congress in 1870 by Hon. C. 0. 
Washburn, tho Chairman of a Select Committee of the ETonse on 
the telegraph, and which {with one exception, to be hereafter 
noted) is understood to represent the present proposed scheme 
of Government absorption of the telegraph, provides 'essentially 
as follows ; 

First. That on and after a time specified the business of 
transmitting telegraph messages in the United States shall vest 
exclusively in the Government, and that any person or company 
who shall transmit or receive any telegraphic message, device, or 
information, except as authorized and permitted by the Post- 
master-General, shall be liable for each such offence to a penalty 
not exceeding one hundred dollars. 

Second. That the United States shall purchase by appraise- 
ment the telegraph lines, property and effects of all existing 



Third. The tariff on all messages shall be fixed at a uniform 
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rate, irrespective of distance, of twenty-five cents for each 
twenty-five words, including date, address and signature, and 
of one cent for each additional word ; the rates to be prepaid by 
stamps affixed to each message by the sender. 

Other sections of the bill provide for the creation of a 
Telegraphic Bureau in the Post-office Department ; the appoint- 
ment of a "Director-General," at a salary of $6,000 per annum, 
and such other assistants and clerks as may be found necessary ; ■ 
the extension of the telegraph to every post-office in the United 
States, the annual gross receipts of which for postage are not less 
than one hundred dollars ; the authorization of special service 
for the newspaper press ; the negotiation of contracts with 
foreign companies for the interchange of international messages ; 
and, finally, with a view of securing for the Government the aid 
of efficient and intelligent employes, that no removals shall be 
made from offices created by the Act except for satisfactory and 
sufficient cause, and that all promotions shall be regular from 
the grades next subordinate. 

THE SECOND OR " HUBBARD " PROPOSITION. 
The second proposition in respect to the future of the tele- 
graph in the United States, which has been brought before 
Congress and ihe country, is best known as the "Hubbard" 
proposition, from the circumstance of its origination and special 
advocacy by Gardiner G. Hubbard, Esq., of Boston, and has 
its most recent embodiment in a bill reported to Congress 
by the House Committee on Appropriations, December, 1872, 
entitled "^ BUI to connect the Telegraph with the Postal 
Service, and to Reduce the Rates of Correspondence iy 
Tekffraph.^' This proposition, it is to be observed in 
the outset, is not like the first — a purely Government enterprise, 
in which the telegraph is to be managed exclusively by the 
Post-office Department; but, on the contrary, proposes the 
incorporation of a private Company, which, in consideration of 
certain special and extraordinary privileges, to be granted by 
the Government, agrees to contract with the Post-office 
Note.— In his report for Docemlier, 1872, the Postmaster-General proposes that 
the tariff on all messagca transmitted by liia Government shall bo at the outset at 
an average of thirty-three cents for each twenty-five words throughout the United 
Stot«3, to ho reduced, after a " thoroi^h renovation of the Imea, to an average of 
lliirty cents." 
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Department for the transaction of the telegraphic business of the 
country at certain specific rates, claimed to be more favorable 
than those now existing. In other respects, the essential 
features of this second proposition (as reported to Congress prior 
to the present session) are as follows : 

First The Postmaster-General is required to contract with the 
Company authorized by the Act, for a period of ten years, for 
the transmission only {not reception or delivery) of telegraphic 
messages, at a rate which shall not exceed twenty-five cents for 
a circuit of two hundred and fifty miles, fifty cents for a circuit 
of five hundred miles, and twenty-five cents for every added 
circuit of five hundred miles, for each twenty words or figures, 
including date, address, and signature ; the rates, in all cases, to 
be prepaid by stamps. The right to charge extra rales for 
messages, the senders of which are willingto pay for "priority 
of transmission" or, in plain English, the right to put one 
message ahead of another for a consideration, is i~ 
stipulated and provided for. 

Second. The Postal Telegraph Company shall provide lines of 
telegraph to every city and village where telegraph stations are 
now maintaioed, and to all other places which may have a 
population of three thousand, and to the capital of every State. 
ITie United States, on the other hand, are obligated to furnish 
suitable andconvenient accommodations at each postal'station for 
all ofScers and instrumentalities required by the company for the 
transaction of its business, including, by specification or legiti- 
mate inference, fuel, lights, clerical service, stamps and station- 
ery ; and shall also assume the expense, responsibility and 
business of receiving messages, and also of delivering by mes- 
sengers or mail all such as by the wires may have been 
transmitted. 

Third. The compensation to be paid to the Company by the 
Government shall not exceed ten per cent, per annum on its 
authorized stock capital, over and above all operating expenses ; 
and in case the receipts for the transmission of messages are in 
excess of the requirements for such payments, the rates for the 
transmission of messages shall be reduced proportionally. And 
in case the Company is assessed for any tax or license in any 
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State or Territory, the Postmaster-General may increase the 
rates on each telegram between the offices in such State or 
Territory "until the incrertsed amount equals such tax or li- 
cense." 

Fourth. The Postal Telegraph Company shall have power to 
make special contracts with railway companies relative to 
railway service, and with the press for the transmission of news ; 
the rates for which latter class of despatches shall not exceed 
those paid by existing " press associations " for similar service. 

Fifth. The capital stock of the Postal Telegraph Company 
shall, at its organization, consist of 10,000 shares, of the par 
value of SlOO each— total $1,000,000— to represent "the 
expenses of organization and connection of its lines with postal 
telegraph o£6ces;" and, in addition, the Company may from 
time to time issue new stock, to represent the actual cost of lines 
that may be purchased or constructed, 

Sixili. The Postmaster- General may, at any time afier the 
expiration of five years, purchase the property and franchise of 
the Company, either by agreement or appraisement, or " upon 
paying to the Company the actual cost, together with interest 
thereon at the rate of ten per cent, per annum, deducting there- 
from the full amount of any moneys paid to the stockholders 
for or on account of dividends, interest, or earnings." 

REASONS WHY A CHANGE IN THE EXISTING SYSTEM IS 
ADVOCATED. 
Having thus given the essential features, as expressed in the 
form of bills reported to Congress, of the two propositions 
which look to an entire change in the existing telegraphic 
system of the country, the question which next naturally 
suggests itself is— why is any change to be regarded as 
expedient? 

On the part of those who advocate the exclusive possession 
and operation of the telegraph by the Government, it is said in 
general " that the post-office and telegraph have but one and 
the same object, and that it is for the interest of the people that 
their management should be in quo and the same hands." Tlie 
example of Europe is also appealed to in support of this theory, 
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in every State of which, with the fixcepUon of Great Britain, 
the telegraph lias, almost from the outset, been a Government 
monopoly, and in Great Britain itself has also recently become 
so through the sanction of Parliament, and the compulsory sale 
to the Government of the property and franchises of all privately 
organized and preexisting companies. Other reasons, regarded 
perhaps as even more immediate and important, and semi- 
ofacially put forth by the Government through its advocates,* 
are : that " the press demands a reduction of tariff for its 
news reports, and a relief from the combined monopoly 
of the telegraph and 'associated press;'" "that the interests 
of the Government demand the entire control of the wires 
for the proper transmission of the weather reports, and other 
public business;" and, finally, " that tlie interests of the people 
demand the extension of facilities, impartiality in the trans- 
mission of dispatches, and the reduction of tariffs to the mini- 
mum consistent with profitable working," 

On the other hand, the sum and substance of the reasons put 
forth in support of ihe so-called "Postal Telegraph," by Mr. 
Hubbard and his associates, may be concisely stated as follows : 
Protesting, in the first instance, against an exclusive posses- 
sion and control of the telegraph by the Government, as a 
measure wholly "opposed to our institutioDS,"' but "in har- 
mony with the principles of arbitrary and monarchical Govern- 
ments," they, nevertheless, take the position that, a partial 
ownership and interference by the State would, on the contrary, 
be both wise and beneficial. Professing further a deep interest 
in the public welfare, and profoundly impressed with the 
necessity that the people should enjoy greater and cheaper 
telegraphic facilities than they now do, Mr. Hubbard and liia 
friends claim that this latter result can only be attained through 
a cooperative union and partnership of the Post-of&ce Depart- 
ment on the one hand and the Postal Telegraph Company on 
the other, according to the manner and conditions specified in 
the abstract of the bill before noticed. 

Such, then, in brief, are the reasons put forth to the public 
in support <if the general theory that a change in the existing 
telegraphic system of the country is immediately expedient. 

* See speech of B, B. lines befora the House Committee on Appropriations, 
AprQ, 1371. 
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The test and analysis of the validity of these reasons comes 
next in the order of this investigation, bat before doing so it 
seems desirable to present a clear statement of the manner in 
which the telegraphic service of the United States has been and 
is now execated, 

THE TELEGRAPH IN THE UNITED STATES— PAST AND PRESENT. 

It is curious to note that, at the inception of the telegraph, the 
whole subject was regarded by Congress ps one hardly worthy 
of its serious consideration, and that when it was proposed 
in the House of Eepresentatives that an appropriation of 
$30,000 should be made by the Government to test and promote 
the invention, an amendment that one half the sum asked for 
should be devoted to experiments in mesmerism was declared 
by the presiding of&eer to be wholly germain to tho subject. 
Subsequently, when the first line had been constructed, and the 
practicability of transmitting messages demonstrated, a honafide 
proposition by Professor Morse that the Government should 
purchase the whole invention for the sum of $100,000, was 
unceremoniously rejected ; the Postmaster-General, Hon, Cave 
Johnston, to whom the proposition was referred, reporting 
as follows : " That the operation of the telegraph between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore had not satisfied him that under any 
rate of postage that could be adopted its revenues could he made 
equal to its expenditure." And when, more than twenty years 
afterwards, a proposal was made to Congress to unite the postal 
and telegraphic systems, Hon, William Dennison, the then 
Postmaster-General, as the result of a careful investigation, 
submitted a report, of which the following is the concluding 
paragraph : " As the result of my investigation, under tlie resolu- 
tion of the Senate, I am of opinion that it wilt not be wise for the 
Governtnent to inaugurate the proposed system of telegi-aph as a 
part of the postal service, not only because of its doiAtful financial 
success, but also its questionable feasibility under our political sys- 
tem." 

Thus formally and decisively neglected by the Government, 
at a time when help and supervision, if ever to be given, was 
most needed, the enterprise of telegraphic communication in the 
United States, with all its risks and then unforeseen contin- 
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gencies, was taken up by individuals, and, through the f 
energy and private capital of comparatively few men, has been 
expanded to dimensions which find no parallel in the experience 
of any other one nation, and aro surpassed only by the aggre- 
gate constructions of all the States of Europe. 

In the outset the telegraphic service of the United States 
was performed by a very considerable number of companies, 
which were gradually organized under charters granted by the 
several States ; but by 1866 most of the competing and connect- 
ing hnes had become consolidated under the one charter of 
the "Western Union Compauy, Since 1866 eight other rival 
companies have been organized, the lines of one of which 
stretch across the continent. Congress, on the other hand, 
except to authorize the building of lines across the public 
domain, whereby Government communieation with the Pacific 
Coast and the various military stations of remote territories 
might be facilitated, has hitherto steadily declined to pass auy 
acts of incorporation, or to legislate in favor of any one Company 
as distinct from the rest, and has thus, to all intents and 
purposes, distinctly recognized the policy of leaving the 
creation and control of telegraphic companies exclusively to 
the States. 

Any review of the experience of the telegraph in the United 
States would, furthermore, be imperfect, which omitted to call 
attention to the circumstances that, while the railroad system of 
the country has grown up under the stimulus of grants by 
Congress of money and of millions of acres of its public lands, 
superadded to subscriptions, bounties and exemptions innumer- 
able from States, counties and municipalities, the telegraph has 
given rather than received favors from the public. For if we 
add to the trifling donation made by Congress in the outset 
to Professor Morse, the highest estimated money value of all 
the privileges since granted by the Government to all the 
Telegraph Companies, namely — the right to string wires along 
military and post roads, to cross the wilderness of the plains, to 
pregmpt land for actual occupation* — a right granted to every 
citizen— it is capable of direct proof that, through work per- 
formed for the Government and never paid for, and through 
services rendered to the public m time of war, flood, pestilence 
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and conflagration, to the coast survey and science generally, 
for all of wbioh payment was never asked or expected, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company alone has made to both 
G-overnment and the public a compensation which, to say the 
least, has been in the nature of a fourfold equivalent. 

TAXATION OF THE TELEGKAPH IS' THE UNITED STATES. 
Again, while in all other countries the capital, franchise and 
business of the telegraph has been carefully exempted from tax- 
tion, in the United Slates, on the other hand, a rule of an ex- 
actly opposite character has been recognized. Thus, from 1865 
to 1871 the several Telegraph Companies of the United States 
paid directly to the Federal Government, in the form of internal 
revenue taxes, an aggregate of $1,549,000; and this, too, in 
addition to onerous State and local taxes, and a system of 
national customs taxes on materials of construction and opera- 
tion, which last, in the case of wire alone — the leading article of 
telegraphic consumption — anhances its cost sixty -two per cent (on 
a gold basis) beyond what is paid for identically the same article in 
either Great Britain, Belgium, Switzerland or Holland.* And, 
although at the present time the national internal revenue taxes 
on the receipts of Telegraph Companies have been repealed, the 
aggregate of locali" and customs taxes yet enforced are, in the 
case of the Western Union Company, equivalent to ienper cent 
on full one ninSi of its total annual gross receipts for the trans- 
action of business. And yet we find the Federal Government, 
which in part upholds and justifies the continuance of such tax- 
ation, assuming through its representative the position of a com- 
plainant, and virtually saying to the several companies, " Be- 
cause you do not transact your business cheaper we ought to 
deprive you of the privilege of doing business at all." 

DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1866. 

Since the final consolidation of 1866 the telegraph facilities 

■ If we inoludo premium on gold, froights, comraUalona, An., tho coat of wire 
in Koiv Torlt ia at least double dia price for tlio same artli^lo in Englajid. 

t In some instaaoas tha Western Union paya a tax as high na ono thousand 
dollars for iho privilege of doing business within the preciiiGta of a singlo mnnid- 
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of tlie United States bave been increased by the construction of 
more than 30,000 miles of additional line, 75,000 miles of wire, 
and by the opening of more than 3,000 new stations, at which 
messages can be transmitted and delivered. The expenditure 
rendered necessary for this developement has been about twelve 
millions of dollars, of which the Western Union Company has 
paid about ^ce millions, in addition to the contributions of rail- 
way companies included in its system, which amount to about 
two and a half millions — the increase daring the year ending 
June 30, 1872, under the auspices of the "Western Union alone, 
having been 6,000 miles of line, 16,039 miles of wire and 631 
ofices. 

REDUCTION OF RATES. 

During the time referred to, moreover, not a single year has 
elapsed in which there has not been a marked reduction of rates ; 
so that at the present time the average sum charged for the 
transmission of messages is not in excess of one half that re- 
quired in 1866 for the performance of similar service. 

The assertion made by the Post master-General in his recent 
report, that the average receipt per message of the Western 
Union Company " has been increased eleven cents, or nearly 20 
per cent, since 1867, notwithstanding the undoubted reductions 
of tariff between important points," althoiigh finding some war- 
rant in the pubhcation of imperfect data in 1869,* is never- 
theless entirely incorrect and deceptive — the average annual 
tariff on all messages, excluding press and market reports, and 
all railway and company service since 1868, having been as 
follows : 

1869, §0.92 i 1S70, $0.77 ; 1871, $0.73 ; 1872, $0.62.* 

As a contribution to economic science, it may be farther stated 
that the average cha^e at which telegraphic messages are now 
transmitted in the United States for the public is less than the 

• The statiatica published during the years immodiaWly sueoeecling the con- 
solidation of the various liaes [a 1866, and uaed in all the earlier discussiona res- 
pecting the working of the telegrapli ia tlio Uuitod States, are now known to have 
been oiceodiugiy imperfect — neacssarilj so through lack of an orgauinatiou lilie 
that now existing, which has required years to perfect and develop, Tho avo- 
rages above given — the result of the most recent and careful investigation — are 
believed to be as accurate as it is possible to state them. 
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average cost for doing equivalent work in 1866, althougli siace 
that period there has been a marked advance iu the wages of 
employds in almost every department of service, and a very 
great increase in the cost of wire, telegraphic poles and some 
other materials. Thus, for example, it costs more at the present 
time to transport telegraphic poles from the upper lakes to 
Chicago than it cost four years ago for the poles delivered at 
Chicago. The size and weight, and consequently the cost, of 
the great portion of the wire now used for telegraphic construc- 
tion is also considerably greater, on a gold basis, than it was in 
1866 and the years anterior. 

Attention is also asked to the fact that, in nearly every in- 
stance in which the Western Union Company has made a reduc- 
tion of rates, it has been done with a full knowledge of the fact 
that such a reduction would be accompanied by an absolute de- 
crease of net revenue. Thus, when, in 1869, the present system 
was adopted of estimating telegraphic distances by an " air line," 
rather than by the route actually traversed, resulting in an average 
reduction of all rates of about 15 per cent., the loss in net earn- 
ings during the succeeding seven months was $419,295; and 
again, when, in 1870, in addition to other reductions, a system 
was adopted of allowing messages to be sent at night on all lines 
in the United States and Canada east of Omaha, at rates one 
half less than those charged by day, the net receipts of the Com- 
pany declined in the succeeding twelve months from ^,748,801 
to $2,227,965, thus entailing a loss in a single year of over a 
half a million of dollars. That such reductions arc likely to 
prove ultimately advantageous to the Company, as well as to the 
public, is not to be disputed ; but the fact that the Western 
Union Company have been willing, deliberately, and in repeated 
instances, to submit to a very large and immediate loss, with the 
expectation of future gain, through an increased use of the tele- 
graph by the people, consequent upon reduced charges, shows 
an amount of practical wisdom in dealing with the public in- 
terests, strikingly in contrast with the reluctant slowness with 
which those intrusted with the government of the United States 
have met every proposition for the reduction of taxes, which 
only the exigencies of an active war could furnish an argument 
for continuance. The further pircurastance should almost be 
overlooked, that in the memorial addressed to the Senate of the 
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Uoited States, under date of February, 1872, the Western Union 
Company state that work ha. been in progress for some time by 
this Company preparatory to a reduction of rates, additional to 
those already effected. 



TELEGRAPH STOCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 

As a further contribution to the recent history of the American 
telegraph, 1 1 should be stated that, during the period of develop- 
ment under consideration, or from 1866 to L872, the amount paid 
m dividends to stockholders in the telegraph companies of the 
United States has been about five millions, or less than ten per 
cent, on their present aggregate stock capital, estimated at $60,- 
000,000. If it be said that the actual value of the franchises and 
property of the several companies is less than the par value of their 
stock, attention is asked to the circumstance that the Government 
of Great Britain, three years ago, paid more than thirty-seven 
millions in gold for a system of talegraphs in that country, operat- 
ing 29,740 miles of line, and 2,000 offices, as compared with a 
present aggregate in the United States of 80,000 miles of line 
and (i,303 offices. One million of dollars per annum again would 
be im per cent— the rate contemplated in Mr. Hubbard's bill- 
on ten millions of capital ; but this is less by two millions than 
the sum actually expended by the telegraph companies of ihe 
United States, independently oforin connection with railroads, 
during the last si-t years, for improvements and construction. 
And if it be replied to this, also, that the amount derived from 
receipts and expended in improvements and construction repre- 
sents profits equally with the dividends paid directly to the 
stockholders, it is a good and sufficient answer that, if it be so, 
it is profit that up to the present time has accrued wholly to the 
public and not to the stockholders, and that for an indefinite fu- 
ture a large annual expenditure for similar purposes will be ab- 
solutely indispensible to meet the demands of an increasing 
population and new areas of territorial occupation. That the 
companies have been willing to exercise this forbearance of any 
immediate returns from their investments through an expecta- 
tion of large future gains, as the country increases in wealth and 
population, may be regarded as a correct assumption ; but the 
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fact that tliis is so, would certainly seem to constitvitc in itself a 
valid bar to any immediate demand for a, change on the part of 
a public whic^i, for the present at least, ia profiting exclusively 
from such forbearance. But be this as it may, it is a matter of 
certainty that the capital invested in telegraph? in the United 
States is not now, and for the last six years has not been, in the 
receipt of adequate compensation; that any profit under the 
Government scheme will be impossible ; and under the Hub- 
bard bill, except at the expense of the Government, a matter 
exceedingly problematical. 

As a further illustration of this position, take the financial ex- 
hibit of the Western Union Telegraph Company for the year 
ending June 30, 1872. Gross receipts, $8,457,095.77 ; total ex- 
penditures, £5,666,863.16; apparent net profit, $2,790,232, or 
^A P^'' '^^"*'' °° ^ capital of $41,000,000, or 9/^ per cent, on a cap- 
ital of $30, 000,000. But out of this net gain or profit the company 
constructed or purchased over 16,000 miles of wire additional, 
all of which was nearly as essential to the accommodation of the 
business and social interests of the country, as was the expendi- 
ture (not included in the surplus) of §930,000 during the same 
time for the maintenance and repair of lioes previously existing. 
That the stockholders in the Western Union and other tele.graph 
companies may receive something better in the future is certainly 
to be hoped; for if they do not the public may feel assured that 
either the average of existing tolls will have to be advan{;cd, or 
no more lines will be built by private capitalists looking to 
an average rate of interest on investmcuL 

TELEGRAPH FACILITIES IN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 

As has been already stated, the telegraph service of Europe, 
with the exception of the various submarine lines, has 
from the outset been mainly under the ownership and 
control of Government On the contrary, in the United 
States the construction and operation of t!ie telegraph 
has been left exclusively to private enterprise. Under such 
different circumstances of development the comparative results 
have been as follows; In Europe, with a population approximat- 
ing 300,000,000, tlie telegraph system in 1871 embraced 175,490 
miles of line, 474,000 miles of wire, and 15,500 offices. 
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In tbe United States, with a population which may be csti- 
mated at 40,000,000, there are about 80,000 miles of line, 180 000 
miles of wire, and 6,300 offices. 

The ratio of telegraphic facilities to the population in Europe 
and the United States may therefore be approximately indicated 
as follows: 

EnROPE. UXITBD STATES 

Niimbfir of inhabitants to each mile of line i,703 500 

u ;; 1' „" ■"'™ asi 223 

office 19.351 c.-rr.r. 



It Will thus be seen that, as regards the facilities for telegraphic 
communication famished in Europe and the United States, the 
latter are very far in advance of the former. 

COJIPAHATIVE RATES OF (HrARGl.:3 IS" EUROPE AXD THK 
UNITED STATES. 

The average charges for the transmission of messages in Europe 
and the United States also constitutes an important element in 
any comparison that may be instituted in respect to the relative 
merits of the two systems. On this point we quote the testimony 
of George E. Prescott, Esq., the best recognized authority on 
telegraphic statistics in the United States. He says : " The tolls 
for the transmission of messages arc not the same in any two 
countries in Europe; nor are they uniform for all classes of mes- 
sages in any one country. Telegraphic correspondence in En- 
rope is divided into two general classes, called 'internal' and 
' mternational ' messages. The internal are tliose which are re- 
ceived, transmitted and delivered in the same country ; the in- 
ternational are those which are received in one country and trans- 
mitted into another country. As a general rule a low rate of 
charges is adopted for the transmission of ' interna! ' messages, 
while a high tariff is imposed on 'international' messages. The 
telegraphic tolls in continental Europe in 1S69 averaged 36f 
cents for internaJ messages, and $1.01 for international messages, 
which IS a higher average charge than is imposed in this country, 
although it is well known that skilled labor is ranch more ex- 
pensive here than in Europe." 
It would seem as jf an exhibit of such a character as above 
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given would prove reasonably satisfactory to the public, and bs 
also regarded by them as embodying so much of promise for tlie 
futLire as to warrant, at least for the present, a general opposi- 
tion to any radical ami sweeping interference with the existing 
Bystsm. That the public, furthermore, are either not dissatisfied 
with the manner in \vhich the telegraphic service of the country 
has been performed, or take but comparatively little interest in 
the subject, is sufficiently shown by the circumstance that up to 
the present time not a single memorial or petition has been 
presented to Congress from any Chamber of Commerce, Board 
of Trade, Municipal Organization or Press Association which 
sets forth the necessity or prays for the provision of any new 
sYstom, or which complains of and seeks redress for any existing 
grievances. But as, nevertheless, a change of a certain character 
has, on the one hand, been recommended by the President of 
the United States and some of hi^ principal advisers, and as, on 
the otlier, certain citizens, of acknowledged ability and enter- 
prise, seek from Congress aid and authority to inaugurate a sys- 
tem of an entirely different character, it is important to next 
subject to analysis the elements of the respective propositions, 
and see how far they are worthy of popular consideration and 
endorsement. And first as regards the Government proposition. 



REVIEW OF TIER GOVERN'JIENT PROPOSITION. 

Firsl. — As the Fifth Amendatory Article of the Constitution 
of tiie United States provides that private property shall not be 
taken for public uses without just compensation ; and as the act 
of 1866, in addition, specifically stipulates that if at any time 
the United States shall decide to take possession of the tele- 
graphic system for military, postal or other purposes, it shall pur- 
chase all lines, property and effects of existing companies at a 
fair appraisement, it is legitimate to assume that the people 
the United Slates will pay, at least, a fair market price for 
whatever they propose to tnke possession. Bat how much wil 
that price probably be ? 

In answer to this question wc have first the result of an inves- 
tigation, submitted to a Select Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Telegraph, by Gardiner G. Hubbard, Esq,, who, 
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as tbe principal advocate of a company contemplating a similar 
purchase, would not naturally present an exaggerated estimate. 
This gentleman's figures of the total primary cost likely to be 
incurred by the Government, as a consequence of the proposed 
adoption of the telegraph, are as follows: 
Estimate of appraisement of existing lines, $30,000,000. 
But with a reduction of the rale of charges, as proposed under the 
Government system— namely, twenty-five cents for everv twenty- 
five words-it is certain that the number of despatches offered 
for transmission would largely increase, and to meet this increase 
new faeilities in the shape of additional wires would be noeded- 
-Mr. Hubbard estimates such e-xlensious as requiring 270,000 
miles of new wire, at a cost (at $100 per mile) of |;27,000,000. 
Mr. Orton, of the Western Union, on the other hand, as the 
result of the e-xperience of that Company, says 300,000 miles 
would be needed, at a cost per mile which will approach 
much closer to $150 rather than $100. Then, again, the 
bill for telegr.aphio absorption by the Government, "endorsed 
by the Postmaster-General, proposes to establish a telegraph 
station m oonneotiou with every post-office in the country, the 
gross receipts of which for postages are not less than $100 per 
annnm. The estimate for such further extension is fixed by 
-Mr. Hubbard at $6,000,000 additional, making the total first and 
minimnm cost to the Government of the proposed scheme not 
less than $63,000,000. 

It should, however, be slated that the Postmaster.General 
m his recent report, December, 1872, expresses an opinion] 
as a result of his investigations, that a new system of tele- 
graph, " equal in extent to the present " one, could be coa- 
structed fay the Government for a total cost of $11,880 000 
But the utter absurdity of this official estimate becomes at once 
apparent, when it is considered that at least an equal sura has 
been expended by the various telegraph and railway companies 
for simply so much of the existing telegraphic system of the 
country as has been constructed since the year 1866, and that 
the cost of Buoh labor and material as would be required in any 
new construction has not since experienced any decline, but, on 
the contrary, in some respects has been augmented. 

In a report submitted to the House of liepresenlatives, Decem- 
ber 20th, 1872, the Committee on Appropriations, on the other 
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banJ, in discussing this subject, use tlie following language : 
"Tlie purchase and extension of lines necessary to transmit 
annually the 30,000,000 messages contemplated by the Post- 
master-General would involve the necessity for appropriations or 
a bonded indebtedness which has been estimated to equal, at 
least, $75,000,000." 

To meet now the probable large expenditure which would 
be necessary, a new national loan would therefore have to 
be authorized ; the Government would be again placed in 
the position of a borrower; the whole necessitating a new 
issue of bonds, new syndicates, new suspicions of partisan 
and Federal patronage and commissions, and an unavoidable 
fiutlier continuance of that interference with the financial 
interests of the country which has already given to the 
Treasury Department a power and an influence which the 
framersof the Constitution never anticipated or intended. And, 
as illustrating further how one interference by the Government 
with business that does not legitimately pertain to it naturally 
tends to suggest and open the way for another, it may be men- 
tioned that it has been proposed (unofficially) to establish sav- 
ings banks all over the country in connection with the post- 
office, and then use" the deposits to defray the expenses of tele- 
graphic purchases and constructions — a scheme nhich has the 
taint of small, if not of fraudulent speculation, which involves 
the dispensing of new patronage, and which would undoubtedly 
cost the Government far more than any loan it could otherwise 
negotiate. 

It is also a matter of interest to review, in this connection, the 
recent experience of so practical a nation as Great Britain in ab- 
sorbing by purchase the telegraphic system of that country. 
When the project was first bronght before Parliament, the esti- 
mate of cost, founded on the judgment of experts, was "twenty 
years' purchase" of the net profits of the several British com- 
panies for the years 1867-8, predicated in the aggregate at £,2,- 
200,000 or §11,000,000; but when the contract was once made, 
and the actual results determined, it was found that the Govern- 
ment had in reality obligated itself to an expenditure of X7,518- 
9Jo, or ntarly forty millions of dollars. 

Second. In the bill reported "by Hon. C. C. Washburn from 
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the Select Committee of the House on the Telegraph, July, 1870, 
and which, at the time mentioned and subsequently, received the 
approval of the Post-office Department, the rate for which the 
Government proposed to undertake the transmission of messages 
was 25 cents for each 20 words or figures, for all distances 
within the territory of the Uniled States. The opinion of Mr. 
Orton, Mr. Prescott, Mr. Hubbard, and almost every other per- 
son who had made study of the telegraph in the United 
States a specialty, was, however, to the effect that the sum 
named could not by any possibility reimburse flic Post-oflice 
Department for the expense of operating the telegraph as 
a system, to say nothing of the interest on the original pur- 
chase and investment. Mr. Washburn, as ihe result of 
his investigations {claimed to be most thorough), thought 
differently, and in his report made use of the following language : 
" The Committee do not expect that on extreme distances the 
low rate of 20 or 25 cents will be sell-sustaining, but they do 
expect that all such differences will be made up on shorter hnes," 
and " they have made a calculation, based on reliable estimates, 
showing a small profit." (Report II. R No. 2,365, p. 34.) And 
again, on page 54 of the same report, Mr. Washburn unqualifi- 
edly asserts "that by Government management and connection 
with the post-al service a large saving can be made in expenses, 
and a reliable system established, which, at a uniform rate of 
25 cents for any distance, will be self-sustaining." And yet, not- 
withstanding these calculations, "based on reliable estimates," 
we find the Postmaster-General, as the result of two years' addi- 
tional experience, now proposing that the Government rate at 
the outset shall be ZZ\ cents, to be reduced, after a "thorough 
renovation of the lines," to 30 cents. It is, therefore, obvious 
that the assumption of the Postmaster-Genoral, ]f correct dow, 
places Mr. Wa.shburn in the position of urging in 1870 a scheme 
upon Congress, " based upon reliable estimates," which, if adopted, 
would have entailed upon the Government an average loss of 
from 8 to 13 cents on every telegraphic message of which it un- 
dertook the transmission, 

CUEAP TELEGKAPHIC SERVICE UNDEE THE GOVEIINMENT AND 
INCREASED T^VXATION OF THE PEOPLE COIIBELATIVE. 

But that the idea of making the telegraph, any more than the 
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Post-office, self-supporting ia the bauds of the Goveroment does 
not really euter into the plans of those who advocate the scheme 
of Federal interference, it is to be called to mind that, in one of 
the earliest bills brought before Congress and earnestly advo- 
cated, namely, that reported by lion. B. Gratz Brown in 1865, 
it was seriously proposed that the Government should construct 
telegraph lines and work them in connection with the Post-office 
at a uniform rate of three cents per message — a proposition- 
then, equally as the one now advocated, etiuivalent to saying, that 
the necessity of affording to the people of the United States 
cheaper telegraph service is so imperative and apparent as to de- 
mand that the Government shall annually add to the already 
heavy burden of taxes on the people a large additional burden, iu 
order that so desirable a result may be effected. But it does not 
seem to have occurred to any or all of these gentlemen, whose 
bosoms swell so readily with the idea of Government philan- 
ihrophy, that the Government has never anything to give to the 
people in the way of pecuniary aid or bounty other than what it 
has previously taken from them under some form of taxation, with 
some eight per cent, additional, to pay for the cost of the taking. 
And again, that if it is to be an accepted principle of our national 
policy that the Government is to furnish to the people such 
things as are acknowledged to be necessary, it stands to reason 
that such service should commence with those things which are 
of prime necessity rather than with those which are speondary ; 
and that food and raiment, fuel, shelter, and education belong to 
the first class, and telegraphic service to the latter. What the 
ananal deficit to the Government, transmitting telegrams at the 
rats oi three cents per message, would have amounted to neither 
Mr. Gratz Brown or any other person has definitely stated ; but 
on the basis proposed by Mr, Washburn, with the concurrence of 
the Post-office Department, of 25 cents per message, Mr, Hubbard 
has presented to Congress the following estimate : 

First. — interest at 5 per cent, on national bonds representing 
the cost of the lines, $3,150,000. 

Second, — In Europe the cost of transmitting telegrams ranges, 
according to Mr. Hubbard, from lo^j- cents gold, (ISyV '^^'^• 
rency) in Belgium to $1.18 in Russia. (Report II. R. 41st 
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Congress, 28th Session, No. 2365, p. 146.) And lie adds: 
"The cost of transmission increases with tlie length of the 
message and the distfinee of its transmission, though not in 
the same proportion." In Belgium and Switzerland, the 
two countries of Europe where the charges for telegraph 
service are least, the average distance to whieh messages are 
transmitted is fifty miles, but in the United States the 
average is three hundred miles. " To asceriaiu, therefore," 
continues Mr. Hubbard, "the cost in America, it will not 
be safe to add less than fifty per cent, to the cost in Belgium for 
the extra length and distance ;" which moderate assumption 
would give 27-^^, currency, as the cost to the Government 
of each message transmitted, and involving, on the basis of 
2o cents per message, a direct loss of 2-^ cents on each 
message, or of §1,080,000 per annum ou the estimated volume 
of business. To this must be added the annual expenditure on 
account of extensions, improvements and repairs, also estimated 
by Mr. Hubbard at $2,560,000 — making an annual aggregate de- 
ficit of $6,290,000. 

But it must be borne in mind that when Mr. Hubbard takes 
the experience of Belgium as bis basis of comparison, he selects 
a country which, if we exclude Switzerland, is altogether 
exceptional iu Europe, and one in which the wages of skilled 
labor, and the cost of all the elements that enter into telegraphic 
construction and operation, touch a very low figure. And, as 
strikingly illustrative of this exceptional character of Belgium, 
we have the fact that while wages and the cost of material are 
equally cheap, if not cheaper, in Bavaria and Austria, the 
average cost of a telegrapbic message in the first of these 
countries is twenty-two cents gold, and in the latter fifty-seven 
cents, and that in neither Bavaria nor Austria do the total 
annual receipts from the telegraph approximate the aggregate 
annual requirements for telegraphic expenditure : the deficit in 
Bavaria for 1870 having been 75'1 per cent., and iu Austria 
28'2 per cent, (See appendix to the Review, marked B.) A 
more reasonable estimate of the average cost of ti^ansmitting 
Government telegrams in the United States, founded on 
European data, ;;'ould, therefore, more probably give us one 
bundred, rather than fifty per cent, in excess of the average 
of Belgium — carryingup Mr. Hubbard's estimate of the cost of 
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each messagefrora 27-iV cents to 86^5 cents, eurrencj'; and the loss 
on the same from 2-j\ cents to 11,!^ cents, or 8fV cents on latest 
basis of 33 cents, advocated by the Postmastcr-Grencral. But 
this average is not so favorable as has been already attLiined to 
by the "Western Union Telegraph Company, when it operates 
under conditions similar to those existing in Belgium, namely, 
over limited areas, and through and between dense centres of 
population, the charge for a message from New York to Boston 
(a distance of 23i miles), or between New York and Pbila- 
delphia, being at present but thirty cents currency, with a 
reduction of one half for messages transmitted by night It is 
curious to note, also, in this connection, how narrow is the margin 
between surplus and deficit under even Belgian conditions and 
economy. Thus M. Vinchent, the Director of Belgian tele- 
graphs, in a recent exhibit of the ten years' experience of that 
kingdom, prior to and including 1869, shows that the excess of 
receipts over expenditures duriag that time, for telegraphic 
operation, eoustruciion and repairs, was only 531,844 francs 
($116,000), out of an aggregate of receipts of 11,295,773 francs, 
or at the rate of §11,600 per annum. And that this small but 
favorable annual average has not since been maintained, is 
proved by the Belgian statistics of 1870 (the last available), 
which give an aggregate of $310,938 telegraphic receipts, and 
$305,730 telegraphic expenditures ; and out of this last sum 
only $18,030 is credited to construction and contingenqies.* 

If we turn now to other countries in which, although pos- 
sessing all the advantages of a strong centralized Government, 
the same system, economy and intelligence which characterize 
Belgium do not prevail, the results of telegraphic operation 
under the exclusive auspices of the State are much more signifi- 
cant. Thus, including in the annual expenditure the sums 
disbursed for constructions and repairs, as well as for operating, 
the accounts for the year 1870 exhibit the following results : 

North GERiTANY. —Receipts, $1,621,501; expenditures, 
$1,721,855 ; deficit, $136,215, or 8'3 per cent. 

*M. Jamar, ^finister of Public Works ia Belgium, in n roceut report, also makes 
this statement, that " the not product of the Belgian Telegraphic System has 
been diminisliing for soTcral years, and was reduced to a point at wlilcli thoro was 
HCarcely any proDt in 18G3." 
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Bavaria.— Eeecipts, $162,248; expenditures, $284,835; 
deficit, $122,587, or 75-1 percent. 

DENi[AHi:.~Eeceipt3, $104,280 ; expenditures, $113,540 ; 
deficit, 8'8 per cent 

Spain.— Receipts, $289,340 ; expenditures, $715,109; deficit, 
147 per cent 

AusTKiA.— Eeceipts, $929,221; expenditures, $1,875,407; 
deficit, 28'2 per cent. 

In Great Britain, where the Grovemmental system is claimed 
to be a success, the fiscal exhibit of telegraphic service for the 
fourteen months prior to March, 1871, was as follows : Total re- 
ceipts,£798,580($3,992,900);total expenditures, £1,397,389 ($6,- 
986,945); deficit, £598,809 ($2,994,045). The expenditures here 
are returned in two classes, namely, capital expenditure, £926,- 
894, and working expenditure, £470,495 ; but under the head 
of the former is included an expenditure of £346,449 for poles, 
arms, wires, insulators, instruments, batteries and tools ; and also 
the sum of £377,449 for engineering, salaries, alteration of build- 
ings, examining accounts, law expenses, telegraphic instruction, 
and the like — all of v/hich would seem to be annually essential 
to the working of a system as large as that of Great Britain, so 
long as it is maintained in a condition of effectiveness. 

Of other telegraphic systems under Government control, those 
of Hungary, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Portugal, Roumania, 
the Indo-European line, and the lines of British India, -all in like 
manner exhibit, for the year 1870, a deficit of receipts as com- 
pared with expenditures ; while only in Russia (where the ave- 
rage charge for tlie transmission of messages is $1.52), Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy and Turkey, is there a claim preferred that the 
annual receipts from messages are equal to or in excess of the 
expenditures necessary to work, maintain or extend the lines 
necessary to transmit them.* 

* Sir Jamea Anderson, in a paper read before the Statistical Society of London, 
June, I3T2, presents tha following statement of proSt and los3 conting;ciit upon 
IhoGoTerament niaintenanceof the telegrnpii during tlioyenr ISGO iu tlie follow- 
ing States of Europe — interest for construction only (and not average annual ox- 
penditnre for construction) being included: 

Pkofit. — Bavaria, £7,637; Belgium, £2,901; Italy {no data relative to coq- 
n beiaff obtainable ainoo 1861), £25,966; Russia, £120,010; Switzerland, 

tria and Hungary, £22,067 f Bodoo, £505; IDenmark, £7,219 ; France, 
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With aueh evidence illustrative of Governmental management 
of the telegraph in the Old WodJ, what must he the economical 
results of a similar system iu the United States, where the Gov- 
ernment, as a generid rule, always pays from (weiily \a fifty per 
cent, more for whatever it purchases, in the way of service or 
material, than jjrivate citizens ; and where, with the possible ex- 
ception of the manufacture of small arms, no work that it has 
ever undertaken, from the building of a ship to the printing of a 
book, compares favorably in point of quality and economy with 
tlie similar work of individual ? The total deficiency of six mil- 
lions, which Mr. Hubbard estimates the people must be annually 
called upon to pay by taxation, under Mr. Washburn's bill, for 
the luxury of having the Government own the telegraph, will, 
in all probability, have to be multiplied by two — possibly by 
three—to represent the figures which will approximate the truth, 
and all for the benefit of not over ons thirty -second part of our 
population ; that being the proportion which Mr. Palmer, of the 
Committee on Telegraphs, reported to the House of Ecpresenta- 
tives, as likely to use the telegraph at the rate of three messages 
per month, provided that, under the reduction of rates by the 
Government, the whole number of messages should increase to 
the extent of 40,000,000 per annum.* 

It may be, however, that to some the addition of six, twelve, 
or even eighteen millions to a present annual national expenditure 
of about three hundred millions, will appear insignificant in 
comparison with the results promised or anticipated. If there 
be such, the startling fact is commended to their attention, that 
at the present time the ratio of increase in our national expendi- 
tures, for what may be called the civil service, is in excess of 
that of any of the Governments of the Old World — and since 

£31,520; Gertaany (north), £57,333; Great Britain (Indo-European), £57,fiS3; 
Greece, £11,638 ; Holland, £23,027; Norway, £8,067 ; Eouraania, £13,209; States 
of tha Church, £1,687 ; Sweden, £1,782. 

* Eioluding presa reports, the largest number of messages sent in any one 
year (1872) was probably not in eiceas of thirteen millions, Ths a^regate, ap. 
portioned to a population of 33,000,000, would give one telegraph message once 
a year for every three persons, at an average cost to each of about 21 cents; and 
yet it is for the purposo of relieving tho people of this great burden that the 
GovBrnment proposes to incur an eipenditure of over 50,000,000 per annum. 
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18134 has been, on tlie average, in excess of eijht per cent, per 
annum, while during the same period the ratio of increase of 
population has not been equal to three per cent, per annum. 
And also, as illustrating the influence of the present burden of 
taxation on the strictly agricultural interests, the facts brought 
out by recent investigations in New Hampshire; which show 
that in one of its most fertile and, at the same time, fiivorably 
situated districts in respect to markets — Eockiagham County — 
tho present average annual tax for State, county and local 
purposes, apportioned to each farm producing on an average 
an annual product of $680.40, is about fifty dollars, or, in- 
cluding national taxes, direct and indirect, approximately one 
hundred dollars— causing a continued decrease in the value of 
all real property, and a steady decline iu population ; or that 
other circumstance, that to-day the future title to no inconsider- 
able part of the real estate of one entire State — South Carolina 
— bids fair to be a title derived from the Sheriff for sales in 
def^iult of ability on the part of the landowners to pay the taxes 
assessed upon them. Surely, in view of such facts as these, it is 
a matter worthy the most serious consideration of both Congress 
and the peo[iIe, whether there are any circumstances, short of 
the preservation of the national honor or existence, which can 
justify the smallest particle of increase in the weight of any- 
existing national burden. 

In one respect, it must be admitted that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have advantages in constructing telegraph lines 
not possessed by individuals or incorporated companies ; for it 
could purchase its wire sixty -two per cent, cheaper at the port 
of importation ; have its pole? delivered at twenty per cent, less 
on the borders; and be freed from the necessity of paying 
annual taxes and licenses to the various States and municipal- 
ities. But what sort of consistency or, to use a stronger word, 
" decency " is there in a Government justifying, on the grounds 
of expediency or necessity, the continual imposition and main- 
tenance of such burdens on its citizens, and then not only refus- 
ing to be bound by them itself, but even pleading the privilege 
of such exemption as a good and sufBcient reason why it 
should interfere with the business of such citizens. 

There is another point of similar significance in this same con- 
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Tiection. Thus, for a period reaching back, at least, to the incep- 
tion of the ivar—tlie OTie poh'cy which moro thao almost any 
other has characterized the Federal Government, has been, that 
all legislation should be in the direction of maintaining a higher 
standard for the wages of labor in the United States than ig 
maintained in Europe. 

Now, out of the whole amount paid by the Western Union 
Company during the fiscal year 1872 for operating the tele- 
graph, nearly three fifths were disbursed on account of wages 
or salaries; which wages or salaries were from two to four 
times in excess of what are paid for similar services in Europe. 
Thus, for example, while the London telegraph of&ces are 
operated by females, at wages ranging from eight to twenty 
shillings per week, the wages paid to the fifty female operators 
in the office of the Western Union Company at New York 
range from §40 to $65 currency per month, or, in more direct 
comparison with the wages of the English female operators, from 
40 lo 66 shillings per week. And what is true in respect to 
comparative wages in this department of the telegraph is true of 
every other ; and yet the Federal Government now makes this 
very state of affairs, which all its recent legislation is claimed to 
have occasioned, the main cause of complaint against the existing 
Telegraph Companies for not providing cheaper service ; and 
proposes, by absorbing the telegraph and making the postmasters 
do duty as operators, to farther condemn in practice what it still 
justifies in theory. 

THE QUESTION OF GOVERNMENT EFFICIEXCT. 
Third— But granting that the proposition put forth by the 
advocates of the absorption of the telegraph by the Govern- 
ment be true, namely, that the people arc in present and 
urgent need of cheaper and greater telegraphic facilities, the 
question is a most pertinent one, whether the ends sought 
for are in any degree likely to be attained through the agency 
of the Government? That increased cheapness is only like- 
ly to be reached under Government, through increased taxa- 
tion, has been already demonstrated; but how about greater 
efiieiency? To this question a full and sufiicient answer 
would seem to be afforded in- the past and present record 
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of the business which Government has already monopolized. 
Take as one illustration the Post-ofEce itself — the depart- 
ment which now proposes to extend its business by absorbing 
the telegraph. Does not every one kno^v that in point of effi- 
ciency, trustworthiness, and attention to thcinterestsof thepub- 
lic, the Post-oflice in the United States is fur inferior to the postal 
systems of Great Britain, Belgium or Holland ? Are there any 
towns in Great Britain, of from 500 to 1,500 inhabitants, in the 
midst of a densely populated district, which, like similar towns 
in New England, have mail facilities limited to three times a 
week? Is there a case parallel under any of the more highly 
civilized governments of the world like that which now, and for 
years past, has existed on the Pacific coast, of a whole commu- 
nity conforming to the strict letter of the law by placing an 
U. S. postage stamp on their more valuable letters, and then, at 
eight times additional cost, c<^nfiding the same letters to a private 
express company for transmission and delivery ? What a com- 
mentary on the honesty of its officials, and the integrity of its 
civil service, does the Post-office Department itself confess when 
it authorizes everywhere the publication of the following notice : 
"Valuahk letters should invariably he taken to the Post-offl.ee and 
registered. The registry fee to all parts o/t/ie United States is 15 
cents" postage in addition. 

Postage at one penny, and the abolition of the franking priv- 
ilege, became established facts in Great Britain as tir back as 
1840 ; but it was not until 1863, or twenty-three years sub- 
sequent, that the Post-office Department of the United States 
could see its way clear to the adoption of a uniform rate of three 
cents on every half ounce letter to all portions of its territory. 
During the session of Congress which adjourned in May, 1872, 
the \ise of the so-called " postal cards" — a roundabout device for 
effecting a reduction of postage without meeting the question , 
manfully, and withal equivalent to saying to the people of the 
United States, " If you will write your letters so tbat the 
Post-office officials may read them, the postage shall be one 
cent, but if otherwise, three" — was authorized by Congress; and 
yet up to the present writing, December, 1872, the public have 
derived no benefit from the authorization; and simply for the 
reason that the experts of the Post-oHice Department, after a 
year or more deliberation on the subject, forgot to have the 
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bill accompanied witL the essential provision of an appropria- 
tion necessary to put tlie device into operation. 

And what is true of the business of the Poat-ofRae is true of 
the business of almost every other department of Grovernment; 
the appraisement of goods liable to customs duties, the system 
of entries and withdrawals, of storage in bond, the inspection 
of vess^b, the collection of customs revenue — in all of which the 
administration of imperfect, and what in most countries are ob- 
solete laws, seems always in the direction of needless obstruction 
and expense to the buiiness interests of the community, and 
rarely, if ever, in the direction of economy and convenience; 
added to all of which is a tacitly recognized system of adjudica- 
tion between citizens and the several executive departments of 
the Government, which in all questions of doubt uniformly ap- 
plies the benefit of the doubt to the Government, and rarely, if 
ever, to the individual. 

In short, were any individual or corporation to undertake to 
do business in the same dilatory, expensive and vexatious 
method as the Government of the United States to-day dis- 
charges all of its functions having relation to the production, 
distribution anil consumption of the country, their existence, so 
fir as public patronage was concerned, would be exceedingly 
limited ; and yet it is under just such circumstances tliat the 
public are asked to seriously consider the expediency of trans- 
ferring tiie entire telegraph system of the country to an agency 
whose present business capacity is utterly inadequate to the 
proper discharge of its present business responsibilities. 

US'RELIABILITr OP THE GOTERNMENT ESTIMATES. 
It is certain, furtljermore, that if any additional evidence was 
needed in support of these conclusions there could be no better 
field to search for it than in the several reports which have been 
made in £ivor of the Government theory of the telegraph, since 
its original conception in this country and first presentation to 
the public; for no one can candidly examine these reports, 
from the one made by Hon. B. Gratz Brown, in 1865, down to 
the last by the present Postmaster-General, without being most 
painfully impressed with a conviction that the Government is 
being urged to take action upon a most important, iinancial, 
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political and social question, in respect to wbich its advisers 
have only the most indefinite and inadequate Infonnatioc. 
Thus, in 1865, Mr.Gratz Brown advised three cents per message, 
for all distances throughout the United States, as the proper 
tariff to be adopted by the Government in the operation of the 
telegraph. lu 1868, Mr. E. B. Waahburne proposed one cent 
per word, exclusive of date, address and signature, with Ihrae 
cents for postage, and two cents for deiivcrj of each message. 
In 1870, Mr. C. C. Washburn was confident, " from a calculation 
based on reliable estimates," that a tariff of from twenty to 
twenty-five cents per message, inclusive of date, address and 
signature, would afford the Government a small profit. In 
April, 1872, Mr. E. B. Lines, of the Post-office Department, 
in advocating the theory of Government ownership before 
the House Committee on Appropriations, expressed an opinion 
that "no redaction at all should be made until the lines had been 
in possession of the Government for, at least, a year/' and that 
then discretion should be "left to the Postmaster-General to 
regulate the rates within certain limits, according to the course 
of business as shown by the books of the Department" And 
now, in December, 1872, comes the Postmaster-General himself 
with a proposition to make the rates at the outset thirty-three 
cents on all twenty-five word messages within the United 
States, and " afler the lines have been renovated," thirty cents. 
It is also to be noted that Mr. Hubbard, who first proposed 
25 cents under his system, for a circuit of 500 miles, now 
thinks 25 cents for a circuit of 250 miles a more prudent 
assumption. Now, it should not be overlooked that each of 
these gentlemen has assumed to speak with authority de- 
rived from careful investigation, and that all have pro- 
fessed confidence, based on "reliable estimates," that if 
the Government should adopt the rates by them recom- 
mended, the realization of a profit on the business trans- 
acted would be reasonably certain. It is clear, therefore, 
that somebody has blundered; but as the blunders involve 
losses of only a few millions, and that to the National Treasury, 
the matter may be passed over in these days of large taxes and 
corresponding expenditures as of comparatively little conse- 
quence. 
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Coming next to the report of the Postmaster-General for 
December, 1872, we find that while he has found sufficient room 
to present to the American public extensive tables of European 
telegraphic statistic3, he has not been able to afford space in the 
same report for the statistics of the last year's business of the 
largest company in the United States, which were furnished 
promptly and in detail to him on application. He has, how- 
ever, furnished a table, professing to exhibit the condition of 
the telegraph systems of the United States and Europe, of 
which the following is a partial analysis: 

Under the head of Great Britain will be found the following: 
"Complete returns for previous years not having been received, the 
estimates of the British Post-office for the year ending March 31a(, 
1873, are used instead;" and this in the face of the fact that 
complete returns of the British Government system for the 
first fourteen months of its existence were officially published 
in the summer of 1871, and have ever since been readily acces- 
sible. 

Throughout the whole of this table, moreover, there runs the 
mistake of adopting one standard of comparison for stating the 
telegraph business of Europe, and another and different one for 
stating the telegraph business of the United States. Thus, 
while in the United States a message is only counted once, 
whether it is transmitted one hundred or one thousand miles, 
it is counted in Europe over and over again, in each 'petty State 
through which it is transmitted. In this manner the apparent 
number of messages in Europe is greatly increased above the 
number actually transmitted ; and by not recognizing this fact 
the tables of the Postmaster-General are made to present state- 
ments that, to say the least, will not sustain investigation. 
Thus, for example, the average receipt for messages in Bavaria, . 
for 1870, is stated by the Postmaster-General to be sixteen 
cents; but the of&cial report of Bavaria for that same year 
gives the following figures: Internal messages, 295,170; inter- 
national, 197,016 ; total, 492,186. The receipts being $162,243, 
the average per message of every kind was, therefore, not 16, but 
32-j^. But by including in the aggregate 219,992 received mes- 
sages, 212,067 transit messages, and 85,920 free messages, the 
Postmaster- General's table swells the total number of messages to 
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1,010,176, and tlius reduces the average from thirty-two to 
sixteen cents. 

Ill Baden, according to Mr. Creswcll's table, tbere were trans- 
mitted, in 1870, 629,201 messages for $85,008, being an average 
of thirteen cents per message ; while the actual number of mes- 
sages sent in that country, exclusive of Government messages, 
was 337,442 ; and bad Mr, Creswell had before him the " Tariff 
Geidral des Correspondances TSM^fraphiques," published at Berne 
in 1869, by the Convention T^lijgrapbique International — and 
without which important table his means of information must 
have been singularly deficient — he would have read that the 
lowest price at which an internal message can be sent within the 
small State of Baden is eighteen kreutzers for ten words ; or at 
the rate of 24.4 cents for twenty words, while for International 
messages another and still higher rate is adopted. 

In Italy, also, according to the Postmaster-General's table, 
there were transmitted, in 1870, 2,378,119 messages, upon which 
the tolls amounted to $945,234, making an average rate per 
message, as stated in the table, of thirty-two cents ; but which, 
according to the ordinary rules of arithmetic, should give thirty- 
nine and eight-tenths cents per message. 

The main object of the Postmaster-General, in common with 
all the other advocates of the proposed plan of Government, 
absorption, is to show that the rates for telegraphic correspond- 
ence in the United States are, as compared with those of Europe, 
extremely and unnecessarily high ; but they either omit or fnil 
to give prominence to two circumstances, which are absolutely 
essential to the determination of any correct conclusions. The 
first of these is, " that while there are in the United States but 
one kind of messages, tbere are in Europe three classes, called, 
respectively, internal, international and transit. The internal 
messages are those which are transmitted, received and delivered 
in the same country. Tiie international messages are those 
which are transmitted from one country into another. The 
transit messages are those which are neither sent nor received 
in the country in which they are reckoned, but are simply shot 
through it in going from one State to another. In this way 
small States like Bavaria, Belgium, Eaden, etc., which really 
send but a small number of messages, are able to show an ap- 
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parently large annvial traffic. Countries so situated in Europe, 
as a rule, have adopted a low rate of charges for their internal 
messages, the deficit being made up by a tax upon international 
and transit messages paid by surrounding States. Thu?, for ex- 
ample, Belgium charges a minimum rate of half a franc for the 
transmission, receipt and delivery of .1 message within her own 
territory, while she imposes double rates upon both international 
and transit messages, one class of which requires only one half 
the service of an internal message — being simply either sent or 
received from or into the country — and the other class requiring 
no service at all, being simply sent through the air on its way 
from one neighboring State to another. The ease would be 
analogous to that of one of our States which should set up an 
independent telegraph system of lier own, and should charge a 
low rate for the transmission of messages within her own terri- 
tory, and impose a heavy tax upon messages passing through 
her territory between the other States of the Union. Suppose 
the State of New Jersey, for example, was to establish an inde- 
pendent telegraph system, and fix the rates for messages passing 
within her own territory at the Belgian rate of ten cents, and 
then charge twenty cents for every message passing through her 
territory. The result would be very favorable to the finances 
of New Jersey, as the tax upon the correspondence between 
New York and Washington alone would more than pay the en- 
tire cost of her own system." 

The second circumstance, to which the advocates of the 
Government theory fail to give prominence, is the difference in 
the relative cost of the telegraphic s^'Stems of Europe and the 
United States — a difference which may be succinctly expressed 
by saying that, as a general thing, owing to distances in the 
density of population and area of geographical occupation, it 
requires the construction of ten miles of wire in the United 
States to one in Europe to do the same business, and that the 
cost of everything in the United States, in the way of telegraphic 
construction and operation, is on an average, full fifty per 
cent greater than in Europe. How entirely, however, the Post- 
master-General puts a different complexion on this last proposi- 
tion is evidenced by the statement of his tables, that while the 
cost of constructing each mile of telegraph line in the United 
States is $120, and of each mile of wire $30, the cost in Great 
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Britain is $164 for each mile of Hue, acd $41.22 for each mile 
of wire.* 

To show now the unreliability of all this, it is only necessary 
to call to mind that the greater portion of the telegraph wire 
used in the United States is made in England, and that England 
is to-day the cheapest place in the world in which wire can be 
purchased — the relative cost of No. 8 " extra best best " galvanized 
iron wire being at present 5|- cents gold in Manchester, and lOJ 
cents currency in New York ; and, also, that not a little of the 
wire now in utie in the United States, erected during the war, 
has cost, from causes over which the telegraph companies could 
have no control, as much as twenty cents per pound ; and that 
if the United States Government were now to construct new 
hnes, it would find that the simple conveyance of the wire to 
not a few localities would require an expenditure equal, or more 
than equal, to what the wire originally cost at the port of 
importation. The impossibility of instituting a fair comparison 
— such as Mr. Creswell attempts— between the cost of tele- 
graphic linesin Europe and the United States, is further shown by 
the fact that while the sizesof telegraph wire used in the United 
States are of 6, 7, 8 and 9 gauge (none being employed smaller 
than the latter), the wire used very largely in Europe is of No. 
11 gauge, weighing but one half as much as No. 8, and costing 
proportionately less. No. 6 wire, of which there is a consider- 
able amount used in this country, weighs 550 pounds. per mile, 
and costs $57.75 per mile, delivered in the city of New York. 
No. 8 wire weighs, in round numbeis, 400 pounds per mile, 
anil, at lOJ cents per pound, costs $42 per mile. No. 9, the 
smallest wire used in this country for telegraph lines, weichs 
340 pounds per mile, and costs, at the phice of importation, 
§35.70 per mile. It is, therefore, somewhat difficult to see how 
it is that Mr. Creswell is able to state that wire costing from 
$35.70 to $57.75 per mile at the place of importation, can be 
transported all over this broad continent, and erected along the 
lines of the railway and post roads, at an average cost of $30 

* In a note at tho bottoni of tlio Pogtmastor-Geaerars tables it is staled that 
the coat of the Uaes aal apparatus of the English liaes ($161) is "estiruatud at 
the average of Coctinental lines ;" but if reference ia made to tho estimated cost 
of Continental lioes in the same table, the sum given will be found to be §170.72, 
and not §164. 
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per mile, to say nothing of the insulators, cross-arms and other 
appurtenances necessary to its maintenance and operation,* 

In the United States, according to Mr. Creswell's tables, the 
whole number of messages transmitted by all the telegraph com- 
panies doing business in 1872 was 13,700,000, (including nearly 
2,000,000 press messages), for which the receipts were $9,590,000, 
or at an average of 70 cents per message. But in the statistics 
famished to the Postmaster-General by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company (but not jiublished) it was sliown that this single 
company transmitted in 1872 10,933,318 messages, exclusive of 
pre?3 and weatlter reports, fur which was received §7,040,803.53, 
less §220,395.75 refunded to other lines and uncollectable : 
or, $6,820,407.78, being an average of 62 cents per message ; and 
for the transmission of 1,512,361 estimated press messages, 
$979,083.71, making a total of 14,444, 100 messages, and $7,799,- 

* The foilowing analysis of the Postmaster.GoneraVs estimate of tho past aod 
prospective cost of the lelcgrapti system of the country ia copied from tlie Jimmai 
of tilt Telegraph: 

" The majoriij of lines in this country," saya Mr. Creawell, " liave been built very 
cheaply; thair entire coal, includiog patents, being probably much leas thao 
$10,000,000. Data ia posseasiun of tliia Department abow that many lines have 
been lately built, probably not of the best quality, but fully up Co tho average 
standard, for not more thnn JUS per milo of aii^le wire line, and $30 per mile of 
additional wire. For equipment an allowance of $S per mile is ample. Were all 
tho wires to be strung at llie same time, as they would I>b were the present system 
to be duplicated by tho Government, the cost would probnhly be much less. The 
coat of a now system, rquBl iu eitent to the present, would, at the above rutes, ba 
$11,980,000." 

The extent of the system which Mr. Creswell states could be reproduced at a 
cost of §11,830,000 embraces about 80,000 miles of hue and aoo, 000 miles of wire. 

Tho only estimate acGompapying the Postmaster-General's Report, going to show 
the cost of constructing a similar system in the United States, U one furoiahed by 
Mr. Charles T. Cheattr, of thia city. In this estimate Mr. Chester gives the coat of 
constructing 75,000 miles of line and 175,000 miks of wire, incbiding equipments, ' 
at Sl-S|253,625; jfruvided tiKiatre U imporied free of didy. TLiis estimate, which, 
by the way, U not footed in Mr. CresvieU'a report, do3s not include cables for river 
crossings, of which the Western Union Company, aloue, lias in operation 234J 

Mr. Cheater has achieved some notoriety as tho mnnnfacturerora certain style of 
telegraphic apparatus, but, we believe, has never hod any esperienee in construct- 
ing telegraph lines, with the single exception of tho Are alarm telegraph of the City 
of New York. This system is embraced in tho following iuvenlory, for which we 
are indebted to the Presidoot of the Neiv York Fire Department ; 
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2,GjO Telegraph poles. 
2,500 Feet of submarine cable. 
519 Street boxes. 
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491.49 in telegraph receipts. Now, deducting tbe messages sent 
by the Western Union Company from the total number stated in 
Mr. Creswell's table aa having been sent by all the companies in 
the United States, and deducting also the telegraph receipts of this 
company from the totiil telegraph receipts of al! thclines, we have 
the following most curious and remarkable result, namely : that 
the several lines in the United States, in opposition to the Western 
Union, sent during the year but 1,255,501 messages (of which 
nearly 500,000 were press messages), for which they received 
$1,790,508.51, being an average of $1.42 per message. But 
as the various opposition lines extend mainly over short routes, 
where competition ia supposed to have reduced the rates to a 
minimum, the value and logical correctness of Mr. Creswell's 
exhibit become sufficiently evident. 

The disingenuousness of the I'ostmaster-G-eneral in discussing 

16 Dials. 

11 Keys and bells. 
1,139 Cells of battery. 

1 Recording register. 

2 Repeaters. 

2 Sirilch boards. 

1 Testing iustrument. 

1 Wheatatone's mo 
GO OalvaDometern. 

1J5 Lightning arroatera. 
61 Morse relaya. 
61 Morse keja. 

2 Police dials. 

9 Sets (Morse key, relay acd bell). 

For tlie eenstruotion and equipmeut of tlie above system Mr. Oh ester >endcred a, 
bill against, the Ciiy ofNew Vork, as we are officially informod at the CooiptroUer'a 
office, of S850.O()0, 

Now, if 625 miles of telegraph wire costs $850,000, then 175,000 miles would 
cost 8238,000,000. 

625 ; 850,000 :: 175,000 : 238,000,000. 

If, however, we suppose that the estimate which Mr. Chester has rendered to the 
Postmaster-General is a correct one, and that 175,000 miles of telegraph wire costs 
but $18,253,625. then 625 miles woold cost only 865,187. 

175,000; 18,253,625;: 625: 65,187. 

In Mr. Chester's estimate for constructing Government lines, which ha proposes 
to erect for $104.-^0 per railo of wire, ho includes 75,000 miles of poles, averaging 
33 per mUe, and makinga total of 2,475,000 poles. In the line which he con- 
atruciedfor the City of New York, for which ho charged $1,360 per mile of wire, 
he used otily 80 miles of poles, averaging 33 per mile, or a total of 2,650 poles. 

For the Government line tho estimate embraces an average of 14 poles per mile 
of wire, and the averago cost of the lino per mde of poles is $243.38. 

Tholineconstruotedlor tho City of New York, however, averages but a fraction 
over two poles per mile of wire, and the bill rendered for it is at the rate of 
$10,025 per raiio of pules. On tins basis the cost of ooQstructiUH 75 UOO uilIc3 of 
iioe would be S' 96, 375,000. 

We leave the Postmaster- General atid Mr, Chester to settle the discrenaiicy 
between the t"" -"i"—*"- 
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this wiiolc subject is also shown in the manner in wliich ho refers 
to a recent commiinication made to the Postmaster-Genera] of 
Canada, by the President of the Montreal Telegraph Company, 
in reference to the recent adoption in the " Dominion of Canada" 
of a uniform tariff of " 25 cents for ten words, and one cent for 
each subsequent word, irrespective of place or distiince" — a rate 
which at first glance seems to be very low, but which on twenty- 
five word.', the proposed standard of the United Slates Govern- 
meut, would be 40 cents. From this Mr Creswell, as will be 
seen by reference to page 32 of his report, quotes in his argu- 
ment only so much as passes for an endorsement of the views 
which he desires may be accepted by Congress and the country, 
and omits the following of much greater significance: "It will 
be necessary for you, however, to remind the Postmaster-General 
of the United States that though this system has been entirely 
successful here, it could scarcely be put in operation in the 
United States, escept under the control of the general Govern- 
ment, owing to the onerous charges to which the business there 
is sabjecf. Telegraph wire and all other material used in tele- 
graphing are admitted into Canada free of duty, but are subject 
in the United States to heavy duties, averaging probably 60 to 
70 per cent. The expenses of living being greater in the United 
States than in Canada, salaries are necessarily higher. Taxation 
is also more burdensome, and every article in use is dearer. It 
is true that against this must be placed the more dense und pro- 
bably more active population of the United Slates, and the larger 
amount of business transacted ; but the distances are so great 
that I doubt if a nniform 25 cent tariff (' i. e., for 10 words, or 40 
cents for 25 words') all over the country would maintain the 
business in an efhcient manner at present." 

In a subsequent paragraph the writer expresses an opinion 
that the Canada rate— i. e., 40 cents for 25 words — may, in the 
course of a few years in the United States, through an increase 
ofbusiness, "become self-supporting;" but if this should be the 
case, is it not altogether probable, in view of the very great re- 
ductions made by the Western Union since 1866, that such a 
result will be attained equally soon, if not sooner, by this 
company than by a Government Department, which could 
not see its way to a uniform rate of postage until Great Britain 
had for more than twenty years furnished an exam[)le, and 
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which even now expends, in the city of New Orleans, Jim cents 
in the delivery of each single letter, which may be carried from 
any point in the United States to that city for the sura of three 
ccnte. 

One other matter made much of by the Post master- General in 
his report may also be appropriately noticed in this connection, 
namely — the alleged " enormous and dangerous" abuse of the 
"free message business." If the Post master- General had taken 
the trouble to inquire, instead of trusting hearsay and rumor, he 
■would have found that for the last fiscal year the wliole number 
of free messages transmitted over the wires of the Western 
Union, woukl, if paid for at regular rates, have returned the 
sum of $750,000. Such a result oo its faec is unquestionably 
somewhat startling ; but its importance vanishes in view of the 
farther statement, demonstrable from the books of the company, 
that out of this large aggregate, full 70 per cent, was on account 
of messages transmitted for railroad companies, from whom the 
telegraph was receiving an equivalent service in the way of 
maintenance and repair of its line? ; and that of the remain- 
ing thirty per ceuL a very large proportion was in the nature of 
compensation to hotels, express companies, &c., for the rent of 
of&ces or accommodations afforded tlie company. 

The statement, therefore, made at the commencement of this 
review, that the Government was undertaking to deal with a 
subject of great financial, political and social im[Xirl^nce, without 
being in possession of eiiher accurate or adequate information, 
is abundantly confirmed by the evidence which has been cited. 

TELEGKAPK OWNEKSHIP BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNME.KT INCON- 
SISTENT WITH THE THEORY" AND MAINTENANCE OP RE- 
PUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS. 

But a more important and conclusive argument against the 
absorption and control of the telegraph by the Government is 
to be found in the fact, that the adoption of such a policy is in 
direct antagonism with and destrnetivc of the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the Government itself has been established. 
"We are a nation of forty millions, made up of individuals re- 
presenting almost every nationality and human variety, and 
increasing at such a ratio as will give us at the close of the pres- 
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ent centuiy, or witliin a period of tbirty years, a population 
approximating a hundred milliona The area of country in- 
habited embraces extremes of over 2,500 miles in direct dis- 
tance; wiiile the diversity of character and interest, among the 
people of the different sections, growing out of differences of soil 
climate, pursuits and education is even greater comparatively 
than the distances by which they are separated. Language ex- 
cepted, the different States of Europe do not differ so much 
among themselves as New York differs to-day from Texas, or 
South Carolina from California. The problem of greatest 
moment, therefore, presented to us as a nation, is to harmonize 
these varied and conflicting interests, and to unite them all under 
one firm and siable Government. The solution of a similar 
problem has been essayed before— in Old Eome and in modern 
Austria and Russia— under conditions of the most centralized 
imperialism j but its attempt under a republic with universal 
suffrage and with no standing army is something for which, 
apart from our own experience, there has been no precedent for 
success. Whether those who framed our Constitution were men 
of superior wisdom, and clearly foresaw the conditions under 
which their work was to be tested, is a matter which is here un- 
necessary to discuss ; but that they originated or adopted the 
only theory under which, through recognition, our past success 
has been mainly dependent, seems certain ; and that was, that 
while it is the essential feature of every imperial and cepjralized 
government to think for, act for, and, as far as possible, direct 
the pursuits and even the creeds and amusements of the peojjle, 
It is, on the contrary, the essence of a republic, composed of a ' 
union of separate independent States, to concern itself as little as 
possible with the internal affairs of the nation, and to do nothing 
whatever for the people which the people are willing or capable 
of doing for themselves. And if this theory be correct, the 
conclusion is irresistible, that a measure like the one contem- 
plated, of absorbing and operating the telegraph by the Govern- 
ment, is a step away from republicanism and towards imperial- 
ism, to be especially resisted by all those who believe that 
whateverthereisof danger threatening the vitality of onr institu- 
tions is due mainly to the tendency of the Federal Government 
to enlarge the sphere of its functions, and to exercise powers that 
were originally never intrusted to it. 
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INCREASE OF FEDERAL PATRONAGE. 
The increase of Federal patronage incident to the adoption of 
the measure under consideration constitutes a further most strik- 
ing illustration in the same direction. The number of officers 
and agents, other than soldiers and sailors, and employes in 
Government workshops, who are at present in direct receipt 
of compensation for services from the National Treasury 
is estimated at upwards of sixty thousand — the number en- 
gaged in the Post-oiSce Department alone being 44,655 ; all of 
whom, and as many others as by reason of social relations have 
a community of interest, together with all such as under our 
system of " rotation in ofiice " are expectants of office, may, as 
all experience shows, be relied on to support any policy or any 
nomination which any administration controlling their official 
existence may favor under the plea of public utility or necessity. 
Of this the story of the " Plebecite" in France ; the subserviency 
of all Federal officials prior to the rebellion to the interests of 
slavery, and the experience of all our recent presidential elections, 
are in themselves sufficient of illustration and evidence. 

Under such circumstances it is now proposed to augment the 
number of recipients of Federal patronage according to the fol- 
lowing approximative estimate. 

The number of persons at present in the exclusive service of 
the Western Union and other telegraph companies, in the capa- 
city of operators, clerks,' messengers, superintendents, contractors 
and repairers, is over 10,000 — a number much smaller than it 
would be, were there not such a cooperation of service and pro- 
prietorship between the leading lines of railway and the tele- 
graph as admits of the employment of railroad officials by the 
latter, at little or no expense, as operators or repairers. But 
under the proposed Federal system all of this economy of co- 
partnership must disappear, for, as a recent report of the Post- 
office Committee of the House of Representatives has it, " the 
functions of the Government are exclusive, and whenever it 
formally undertakes any service, as proper to be exercised by 
it, private parties must necessarily be excluded from the per- 
formance of the same service." 

Again, an essential feature of the Government scheme is, that 
the Post-of&ce Department shall, as soon as practicable, estab- 
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lish a telegraph office at every post-office ia the United States, 
the gross receipts of which are not less than $100 per annum, to 
bo ticcompanicd by a free delivery by carriers of all messages with- 
in a circuit two miles in diameter ; which free delivery, in the case 
of letters, now pertains to less than one hundred offices in the 
whole country. The number of post-offices whose annual receipts 
are of the amount above specified is at present about 12,000 ; and 
as it is not unreasonable to estimate that if the average number 
of Federal telegraphic employes, at the outset, was not two to 
each office — an operator and a messenger — it would not be long 
before at least that number would be regarded as the lowest 
standard of Giovernmental necessity. 

That, in the course of time, the office of postmaster and tele- 
graph operator would, in many small towns, come to be filled 
by one and the same parson, thus reducing the number of addi- 
tionid employes in such places to a messenger and occasioual 
repairer, is not unlikely ; but that, in view of the pressure 
incident to American politics to create and maintain offices for 
political reasons, any such practice is Ukely to become general, 
is something altogether improbable; and, as showing further 
how unmistakably the drift of political management is at 
present in respect to such matters, the following incident may 
be related : During tlie past summer an application was made 
to one of the bureaus of the Government, having in charge a 
branch of manufacturing, to purchase and introduce a new 
labor-savicg machine, which private enterprise was everywhere 
adopting. The proposition was declined for the very same 
reason that itwas made — namely, that it would occasion a reduc- 
tion in the number of those receiving employment, the officer in 
charge adding that the policy forced upon him was to employ 
as many, and not as few men as possible, and that any deviation 
from it would occasion him annoyance, and possibly a forfeiture 
of his situation. 

It will also readily suggest itself that whatever is likely to be 
gained from the employment of postmasters in small towns as 
telegraph operators, is likely to be far more than compensated 
by the very great increase of force necessary to meet the require- 
ments contingent on the expected increase of business under 
Government rates and management. This increase the Post- 
master-General thinks would, after one year, be from 13,700,000 
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messages (the present estimate) to 30,000,000; Mr. Washburn 
iiii(3 others say 40,000,000 ; while the cxperieoee of the Western 
Union shows that for every arlditional 400 messages per day 
passing between any two points there must he an additional 
wire, and an entire new set of operators and messengers* 

It is, therefore, altogether reasonable to assume that, if the 
Post-office Department takes possession of and directs the tele- 
graph service of the country in the manner proposed, the num. 
her of additional of&ces which will at once, or in a short time, 
bc;iddedtothe roll of Federal patronage will equal or exceed 
25,000.t And if the theory of the Government be correct, that 
the people need the telegraph, and that it is essential to civiliza- 
tion and the spread of intelligence that they should everywhere 
enjoy its use cheaply, there can be no good reason assigned 
why it should not be made co-extensivc with the Post-olEee; 

• The largest business ever done in ona day at the general office of the Western 
Unm Company in the City of Now York was on November lltli, 1SJ2, when 
21,133 messages and 95,430 words of press matter wore sent and received. 
Eatimatmg the latter at 30 words per message, tl,o aggregate would represent a 
total of 24,315 messages. 

8iity.t«-o wires were employed in doing this work— six of them being doubled by 
theuse of Steams' DiipleiTelegiaph, makinganaveragoof 303 messages per wire. 
The wires were all worked to Uieir full capacity until verylato at night, and many 
of them all night. The weather was fine and the Uuos in esoellent order, so that 
the work done may be regarded as practically eihibiting the maximum capacity 
of the wires uiiiJer the most favorable conditions. • 

t " The supposed economy of uniting the two 3er7ioe3 will probably bo foirad in 
practice in a large measure delusive. A few clerics and let.er-earriers in the Post- 
office may be able tt take upon thomselvos additional duties, but, as a general rule, 
it will be found in this, as in other cases, that any additional work requires addi- 
tional workmen. A clerk cannot be assorting the mails and receiving telegrams 
at the same time: the two functions will unavoidably interfere with each other. 
K"either can much ocoaomy be effected in the matter of rents."— Report of 
Committee on Posl-o^ices and Post-roads, Borne of Rtpreaentatlves, 1869. 

Ur. Palmer, of liie Select Committee of the House of Kepresentatives, in a 
report made July, 1370, estimated that the nnmbor of additional employes which 
would be requireci by the Government to manage the telegraph at from 20,000 lo 
25,000. Mr. Beck, of the Committee on "Ways and Mean',* in January, 1873, report- 
ed to the House, as the result of his investigations, that he was satisfied " it would 
require not less tliau 25,000 additional Gfovernmont ofEcials to manage and control 
the telegraph system of the United States under the bill of General Washburn, 
and the number would increase every year." 

• Beck nsg on Wsslibnni's Sp«clil Committas. 
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or why a post-office district whose annual receipts are $100 
should have a wire and an operator, and another contiguous 
district, whose receipts are only a little less, should be deprived 
of similar privileges. The plea that one office would be remu- 
nerative and the otlier would not could not be consistently 
offered, for in neither case would the receipts from business be 
likely to defray more than a fraction of the expenditures ; and 
the fundamental idea, moreover, with which the Government 
enters upon its scheme is, that necesiities, and not expenditures, 
are to have the prime consideration. The scheme of telegraphic 
ownership oneo entered upon, the logic of the cass, and the 
desire of every member of Congress to please his constituents, 
would therefore soon lead to the extension of the wires to every 
post-office, except the very smallest, and consequently augment 
the number of new officials very far beyond the number already 
indicated. 

Does it not also occur to the Postmaster-General and others, 
who with him are so strenuous for the Government appropria- 
tion of the telegraph, that every argument they can bring for- 
ward in support of their pleaded necessity, namely, protection 
against corporate monopolies, the urgency of cheaper service, the 
requirements of the St^iie in time of war, can be made to justify 
equally the Government appropriation of the business of the 
railroad an.l express. N.iy, more, do we not find th^it in Conti- 
nentiil Europe, whose experience in respect to the telegraph is 
commended to us for imitation, that the railroad and express, 
equally with the telegraph, have passed under the control or 
ownership of the Government, and that the reasons which have 
influenced to such action in the one case have been regarded as 
equally applicable to tlie others. In 1869 the Government of 
Great Britain to.ik possession of the telegraph, and, as a 
sequence of such policy, a Committee of Parliament, within a 
very recent period, have reported in favor of a similar owncrehip 
by the Government of all the railways of the United Kingdom. 

THE EXTENT OF GOVERNMEXT INTERFEllENCE INVOLVED IN 

TELEGKAl'H OWNERSHIP. 

But there are other aspects of the case which, when subjected 

to examination, would seem to still less commend themselves to 

the approbation of the public. 
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The proposed Governmental system, as has already been 
pointed out, makes all other telegraph competition unlawful, 
and prescribes punishment by a fine for every oifense of trans- 
mitting or receiving messages without ofhcial permission. Now, 
when we consider that within the circles of population and bnsi- 
ness whioli employ the telegraph, its use is daily becoming more 
common and familiar ; that besides the public offices for the 
transmission of messages from town to town and from citv to 
city, the telegraphic instrument has become the indbpensable 
adjunct of every pohce station, fire-alarm, stock and produce ex- 
change, and underwriters' agency for the reporting and relief of 
vessels; that in the free hand of railway officials it regulates the 
movement of every train, and in those of merchants and manu- 
facturers it communicates between olBce of sale and places of 
production ; that it is already sold as a toy for children to play 
with it, and that the improvements of every year tend more and 
more to simplify and extend its operation and agency, does it 
not become obvious that the proposed Government control of 
such an instrumentality embraces a great many more inletests 
than those represented by the Post-olEce ? and further, that lo 
keep that control exclusive will require a system of law and 
espionage so foreign to our people that practically it can never 
be executed? Indeed, it is much the same thing as if the Gov- 
ernment, for the reason that it desired to use tiie power of steam 
for the exclusive transmission of the mails, sliould make its use 
for all other purposes a matter subject to official permission. It 
is possible that no injury might actually result therefrom to the 
business of the country, but it is certain that such a system would 
engender complications and a spirit entirely foreign to the atmos- 
phere of this hist halfof the nineteenth century. As a more speci- 
fic illustration to the same effect, take the so-called "gold and 
stock" telegraph of the city of New York. Here is a system by 
which upwards of 1,000 separate offices receive uninterrupted 
messages during business hours relative to prices and sales, the 
telegraph company furnishing the operator and the instruments, 
and the officers of the "Steele Exchange" the information- The 
Government, however, uader the new system, would furnish both 
the information and the instrumentality, interpose its official re- 
presentative into the center of the financial market, and make 
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tlje cliarsctfiT and quality of the information transmittal] de- 
pendent on other considerations than tlic business interest imme- 
diately interested. If it be said that in Europe, where the tele- 
graph is a Government monopoly, none of these complieationa 
and embarrassments to business have been experienced, it may 
be replied tliat in London the first effect of the Government 
possession of the wires was to brealc up the use of the 
telegraph by the Stock Exchange ; and that, furthermore, 
nowhere in Europe, and not even in London, ia there any such 
use made of the telegraph as has come to prevail in the United 
States. 

A GOVERNMENT SYSTEM OF TELEfil'.APH PROVOCATIVE OF ES- 
PIONAGE AXD I^^TE:;FERE^-cc with the rights of 

CITIZES9. 

The probabilitj' if not necessity, of a system of espionage, in 
order to make the proposed exclusive control of the telegrapli by 
the Government effective, has been touched upon ; but the sub- 
ject is too important to be dismissed with an allusion. Necessa- 
rily the possession of the telegraph brings those who manage and 
operate it into very close connection with the finances, the com- 
merce, the press, the politics and the social relations of the 
counfy. Under the present system the pecuniary interests of 
the companies imperatively restrain them from favoring any 
party or interest In addition to this there is always, the im- 
pending peril and threat of heavy money penalties, recoverable 
at law, for any breach of trust or neglect of duty ; and how 
often judgment is rendered for eiTors acknowledged by the 
complainants to be unintentional the records of the courts abun- 
dantly testify. How honorably, furthermore, the exiatiag com- 
panies have discharged their trust to the public is proved by 
the circumstance that, among all the reasons advanced for a 
change of system, "breach of faith" has not been specifically 
cited iu a single instance. A Governmental system, on the 
contrary, which, as in the Post-office, will assume no responsi- 
bility for the dishonesty, incompetence and mistakes of its 
agents, and one, moreover, in which its agents know that their 
station and salary, if not their permanance in office, is more 
dependant on the favor of superiors than on good behavior, can 
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but be provocative of careh^ssneas and indiffereiico. DilTering 
fiom communications bj mail, there can be no sec!x>ts, except 
through the use of ciphers, to those who operate the te]egr,i|i]), 
and when responsibility is lessened the temptation to violate 
privacy will most assuredly be increased. Are the American 
pnople ready to accept the idea that all that passes over the 
wires, both at the time of transmission and ever thereafter, is 
liable to be inspected and used by the changing ofacials who 
may fill the departments at Washington— for a paragranh in the 
Government bill reads: "that Uie onginah of all messages shall 
le transmuted to Washington, to he preserved for referenceV Are 
the public willing to place further facilities in the way of the 
exercise of the prerogative already claimed to be possessed by 
committees of Congress, of taking possession and using such re- 
cord-5--a claim noways different in principle from the opening 
and reading of letters intrusted to the Post-office— and for the 
resistance to which the manliness and integrity of the officers of 
the existing telegraphs have as yet proved the only effectual ob- 
stacle ? On the Continent of Europe there is not a government 
which does not regard the telegraph as an adjunct of the police, 
and which does not claim and, probably, exercise the power of 
interfering with the transmission of any message which it may 
regard as prejudicial U> its own interests ; and even in England, 
liberal as her government is in comparison with those upon the 
Continent, the right to delay or withhold telegrams for the 
press has been claimed and exercised by her officials within a 
very recent period. It should not be forgotten, furthermore, 
that in the period of anti-slavery agitation the action of United 
States officials was precisely similar, in respect to the transmis- 
sion and delivery of the so-called " Abolition Documents" bj 
the mail, and that this action was justified and defended by 
those who w-"re then in control of the Post-office Department; 
and also that within the last month we have had the curious 
spectacle of the Postmaster-General- an American lawyer- 
asking the Attorney-General of the United States— another 
lawyer— whether it be permissible for postmasters to open 
sealed letters, and detain them on suspicion that their contents 
were made up of somethiug morally objectionable. One is 
almost tempted to ask whether. the official making the inquiry 
4 
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referred to, knows that we are living in the nineteenth century, 
and tbat the form of government he helps to adnninister is a 
Republic and not a despotism ? 

la an exciting political contest, like that which the country has 
jnst passed through, can it be doubted that the telegraph, if in 
possession of the Government, would be used for political pur- 
poses — for the perpetuation of its own power, or for the assist- 
ance of its friends. And even if this should not be the ease, 
and the Government should keep itself immaculate, the very fact 
that very great facilities for the use of the telegraph for partizan 
purposes existed, and that detection was almost impossible, 
would of itself be provocative of such a distrust as would limit 
the use of the wires for political correspond e nee almost exclu- 
sively to those in sympathy with the then existing administra- 
tion. 

There is sfill another point in this connection we!! worthy 
of public consideration. Suppose, in the heat and excite- 
ment of a national political contest, in which the result was 
acknowledged to be close and doubtful, a general suspicion 
should be excited — groundless or otherwise — that the telegraph 
had been or was Ukely to be used by an administration 
fur its own political advantage, would not, from that very 
moment, the utility, nay, even the continuance of the system 
as a whole, be impaired or totally interrupted ? A fine copper 
■wire, carried from the line down a crack of the- telegraph 
pole to the ground, effectually interrupts the current ; trees can 
fall conveniently in the woods in many different localities ; and 
although there arc instruments which will enable a boy sitting 
in a central offica to determine within a half a mile the loca- 
tion of a break in a line of telegraphic wire stretching over 
a distance of from two to three hundred miles and upwards, 
there can be little information got out of such instruments when 
nothing remains of a circuit but numerous detached fragments. 
At the outbreak of the war in 1861 it will be remembered that 
the telegraph and express continued to operate in the hostile dis- 
tricts of the South long after the Post-office had ceased to dis- 
charge its functions ; and simply because it was understood that 
the agency in one case was Federal and official, and in the other 
private and infercntialiy neutral. 
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PEDEltAL TELEGKAPII OWXEHSHIP AKD CIVIL SEEVICE 
EEPOIiM. 
"Civil service reform" and tl)c restraint of great " monied 
monopolies" are things much talked of late, as among the neces- 
sities of our national situation ; but what civil service reform or 
any other beneficial reform is to be expected in national affairs, 
if the Government is to bo invested with the reach of power over 
the business, wealth, politics and press of the country, as this 
scheme contemplates? Or what the restraining influence on 
monopolies, when the Government itself has beoome the mono- 
pobst, and has added to the patronage which it now possesses 
all that pertains to the corporations which it proposes to di-csl 
and assimilate? Is it too much to affirm that an administration 
once in power, with such influences at its control and disposi- 
tion, could make its tenure of existence commensurate onlv with 
its inclination ? 

The true idea of civil service reform—the only one which will 
ever prove truly efiective-is to be found in carrying out the ori- 
ginal theory, that the Federal Government should be restricted to 
the most limited sphere of action consistent with its own safety 
and existence, and in reducing the patronage at its disposal to the 
. mimmum; and not in first increasing the amount of patronage 
and then making rules to prevent abuse in its distribution-^ 
process very like praying to be led into temptation and to be 
delivered at the same time from its influence. Abd yet, os 
showing to how small an extent this idea finds popular accept- 
ance, wc have the Postmaster-General of the United States u„. 
ing, as one principal reason why the Post-office should absorb tfo 
telegraph, that, if it is not done, the telegraph, under private 
management, will absorb the Post-office. The assumption 
ol the Postmaster-General is in the first place wholly 
unwarranted, for .,11 the evidence, both in this country and in 
England, IS to the cfl-ect that correspondence by mail increases 
nothw.thstanding the increase of telegraphic facilities, and 
from the nature of the case necessarily must do so; tho Western 
Union Company, for example, notwithstanding its unsurpassed 
facilities for using the wires, being the greatest single customer 
■ ior postage stamps in the United States; and secondly if the 
contrary were true, it does not seem to have occurred to the 
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Postmaster-General, that to most people who have studied the 
theory of our Government, and the dangers to which it is ex- 
posed, any cause occurring naturally which woakl relieve the 
Government from the Post-office, with its six million annual 
deficit and forty-four thousand officials, would be a thing to be 
rejoice'.l over and not one to be deprecated, 

THE WESTERN UNION COMPANY AND THE SIGNAL SERVICE 
BUREAU. 

How strong is the tendency on the part of Government offi- 
cials, disconnected with the business of the country, and not de- 
pendent on subserving the interests of the public for their con- 
tinuance in office, to exercise power in an arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted manner, is strikingly exemplified in the course recently 
pursued by what is known as the '• Signal Service Bureau " of 
the Government. This service, as first projected, was in 
the nature of a aoientific experiment, to which the ^Yestc^n 
Union Telegraph Company freely lent its resources in the ab- 
sence of any stipulated compensation, at a time when Congress 
had not sufficient faith to make an appropriation for the Bureau 
adequate to its necessities. As a scientific experiment, more- 
over, notwithstanding its results of interest and value, it mainly 
still is; and yet one of the chief arguments advanced in support 
of the Federal ownership of the telegraph (we quote the exact 
words of an official report) is, that " the interests of tlie Govern- 
ment demand the entire control of the wiresfor the proper trans- 
mission of the weather reports and other public business;" thus 
conclusively showing that in the thoughts of Federal officers 
the old monarchical principle has attained full recognition, 
namely — that the interests of tlie rulers are to be considered 
first, and those of the people last ; and also that, in the judgment 
of these same persons, it is of great deal more importance to send 
over the country by the telegraph, in extended prolixity, the 
Litest statements of what the weather was yesterday and what 
the wind is likely to be to-day, taking possession, with inflexible 
routine, if need be, of the only wire which conflagration, flood 
or tempest have left serviceable, than that the great raovementa 
of commerce, of business and of society, which control prices, 
determine production and regulate the daily life of the nation. 
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should be allowed to pulsate tliroughout the whole extent of a 
continent with the minimum of delay and interruption.* {For 
further deiails of the relations of the Sirjnal Service Bureau lo 
the Iderjraph, reference is made to lite appendix to this report 
marked C.) 

THE RIGHTS OF STATES UNDER A FEDERAL JIOXOI'OLY <JV THE 
TELEGHAI'ir. 

Another question of iDtereat sure to grow out of the absorption 
of the telegraph by the Government would bo that of the tenure 
and conditions under which real property, taken from the sevend 
existing telegraph companies, would he held by Federal 
authority within the territorial limits and sovereignty of the 
different States in which sucli property may bo locaied. The 
17th clause of the 8th section of the 1st article of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that Congress shall have 
power to " exercise exclusive legislation " over the s{\at of Grovorn- 

* As tho relations past and pressnt of the Signal Service Bureau witli Uio West- 
era Union Telegraph Company aro being used to excite prejudice against the 
management of the telegraph system of tlio eouQtry by private agencies, attention 
is hero asked to tlio following succinct statement of die exact fac.s copied from tho 
Jaarrial of the lUegraph: 

The Signal Service business was new and peculiar. It required the exdnsivo 
oecupation of from t\Tenty to thirty of tlie principal circuits, varying in length from 
250 CO 2,50 J miles, Uiree times in each hventy-four hours, and the dropping of llie 
messages transmitted thereon at eneh signal station. In addition lo the occupn- 
UoD of tlieso importanC eireuits, estonding througliout tlie United Slates, for the 
transmission of tiie iveather reports, tho Chief Signal Oi1ic«r represented tliat it 
wasiiecessary thatheshouIdhaveaChisdiapoBalspeeini circuits between Wash- 
ington and Ifew York, Washington and Uhicago, and Washington and New 
Orleans. These circuits wera required to bo connected with Uie Signal OITico at 
T.45 A. M., 4.45 P. M., and 11.45 P. H, daily, and at sucli otiier times as tlio 
Signal Officer sljouid call for them. The Signal Service luid been iu operation but 
a short time, however, wheu it was ascertained tliat these special circuits ivoro 
being put to other uses than tho correction of errora in reports and other matters 
connectetl with tlieir transmission. It was found that they were being taken for 
purposes of display, as well as for tlie obtaining of trivial information, such as tho 
homs for tho departure of trains, the hiring of operators, the procurement of vac- 
cine matter for tlio prevention of suiall-poT, fee, ic., during tlio most crowded 
hours of the day, ivhen they were most useful to the public, and, tliorefoic, most 
valuable to the company. 

The authority of tlio Postmaster-General to fls tho telegraphic chains for Gov- 
ernment messages, under the Act of 1866, was not denied; but the company did not 
admit tho right of that officer to contioi its wh^s, to direct when and how circuits 
rfio\ild be mado up, and to dictate the routes by wliich messages sheuld he pent to 
their destination. JTordid it admit the right of any officer of the Government to 
order its operators to open their offices at uuusual and inconvenient hours in the 
morning, ami to keep them open at ni^ht until tho permission of some other 
Government official to close them had been obtained. The position of tlie 
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meat, and a " like authority over all places purchased hy tlie 
" consent of the Legislature of the Slate in which the same shall he, 
"for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards and 
other needful buildings;" and in accordance with this provision 
the Federal Government has never, heretofore, except in the 
exercise of " war powers," assumed ownership or exclusive con- 
trol over any property within any State, except by a consent 
of the Legislature of such State, formally sought and given. 
It is also important to note that the words " hj tlie con- 
sent of the Legislature of the Slate in which Hie same shall he," were 
unanimously inserted by the Federal Constitutional Convention 
on motion of Bnfus King, of Massachusetts, and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, of Pennsylvania, to obviate an objection raised by Elbridge 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, that without them the clause would 
confer a power upon the central Government which miglit prove 
perilous to the rightful sovereignty, witliin their sphere, of the 
States; and that Mr. Madison, in one of the numbers of the 
" Federahst," subsequently called attention to the great value of 
this clau.=e, as a cheek on the possible encroachment of the 
Federal Government on the powers of the States. 

Kow, in all the reports and bills advocating or providing for 
the absorption of the telegraph by the Government, it seems to 
be taken for granted that the Federal authorities are to be ein- 

comoany upon this point was clearly and unmistakably set forth by the presideut 
of tlie companv in the proceedings of the Committee on Appropriations at Wash- 
ington ilBrch'20 1872, in the following words, wiiieh we quote from tlie report ot 



" I have conceded the right of the United States to require anythinjr to be Bent 
hv telegraph to anybody, anywhere within the reach of our wires, and at any time 
tiiat our offices are accessible for tliat purpose. I distinctly disclaimed the position 
tlint there is anytliins about the mess-iges of tho Rignal Service thateieludes them 
from the provisions of the Act of 18GB. Tlio Chief Signal Officer may hie in the 
Western Dnion Telegraph Office any number of messages directing them to be 
sent to as many stationa as, in hia Judgment, it is necessary for the public service 
Uint tliey should reach ; and il is competent for tlie Poatmaster-Goueral to fix a rate 
to every station in the United States to be applied to tliat business ; but then and 
there his authority in the premises ceases, 1 lake those measages and— eiercising 
tlie utmost diligence, aud being ti;o best judge as to which wires I sluJl employ to 
do tho work, and what is the most expeditious route between tlie mitial and tho 
terminal stations, or as to how many of several routes shall togetlier bo employed 
for that purpose— I must deliver those moaaagos at their desthiations But tliat 
ire shall keep an offieo open all night at some places and open half tho night at 
other places, and shaU open one at five o'clock in the morning, and another at an, 
and another at seven, in order tliat they may all be in telegraphic communication 
at the same instant and that we shall connect tho War Department or the Signal 
Office witli our main office, and permit its officers to control our wires, is a right 
which, with great respect to the Postmaster-General, I deny to have been con- 
ferred under this Act." 
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powered by Congress, not only to abrogate at onco all State 
charters under which all telegraph companies are now organized, 
but also, and irrespective of Sta,te permission, to exercise absolute 
control and ownership, with a concurrent exemption from all 
taxation, over all real property at present belonging to existing 
telegraph companies, and wherever situated. And, if this as- 
sumption be correct, it follows that either the Federal Govern- 
ment is, at this time, proposing to itself the alienation and 
transfer from State jurisdiction of extensive properties in a 
manner not authorized by the Constitution, contrary to all pre- 
cedent, and wholly subversive of State sovereignty as heretofore 
recognized ; or, if the contrary be true, and no such procedure 
is contemplated, that no system of Government telegraph can 
practically go into operation without the consent of the several 
States; and that the opposition of even one State would be 
sufficient to prevent the scheme from becoming uniform. And 
as appertaining to this matter, attention is here asked to the 
circumstance that, since the commencement of the present 
session of Congress, a bill has been introduced into the Senate 
which proposes to transfer the power of condemning private 
property for public (" Fcder.-il ") uses from the Legislatures of the 
separate States to the Federal courts, and so relieve the general 
Government from the humiliating necessity they are now under 
of asking State authority for leave to appropriate State property. 

THE REAL ISSUE IJfVOLVED IN THE PROPOSITION OF FEDEltAL 
INTERFEIIEJICE WITH THE TELEGIIAPH. 

Whether, therefore, under the scheme of Federal interference, 
direct or indirect, the people are likely to obtain more efficient 
and cheaper telegraphic facilities; whether it is a necessity 
for the Signal Service to control exclusively the wires for its 
own purposes, or whether the interests of any particular 
company are likely to be injuriously affected, are all alike ques- 
tions of minor importance; inasmuch as the real question in- 
volved, the one before which all others shrink into comparative 
insignificance, is — Will the people consent to the inauguration of 
a policy, on the part of the Federal Government, which revives 
the old Medieeval doctrine of the necessity of State interference 
with the pursuits and business of the people, and every step in 
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the carrying out of which is a departure from Eepublicanism 
and an approach towards despotism and mouarchy ? 

THE TELEGliAPH ASD THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 

Oue poiut more in connection with this review needs to be 
noticed, and that is the assertion that the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, through its alliance with the " Associated 
Press," constitutes a monopoly obstructive of newspaper enter- 
prise and the free dissemination of news, and as such ought 
to be abated. How entirely unfounded, however, this is will 
at once appear from the following statement : 

The " Associated Press," in its inception, was an organization 
having its headquarters in the City of New York, and composed 
of representatives of the then principal newspapers of that city, 
for the purpose of combiuing their respective energies and 
diverse facilities for the collection of news. This was many 
years ago, and in the days of the infancy of the telegraph. Sub- 
sequently, OS railroad and telegraph facilities extended, and as 
the benefit of cooperation became clearly apparent, a series of 
similar organizations were formed — East, South, West, and on 
the Pacific*— each one independent, but ccoperaiing in the col- 
lecting, exchanging and selling of news. In each case, further- 
more, it was a matter of no difficulty in the outset, for any 
journal, willing to incur its proportion of expense, to become a 
member of one of these organizations ; but afterwards, as the 
privilege of membership became valuable, the several organi- 
zations, of their own volition, and with a view to their own in- 
terests, imposed restrictions on membership. 

But with all this the telegrapli has no concern, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how the Government could interfere with the exist- 
ing order of things in respect to this matter, even if it had as 
fuU control of tiie wires as the Postmaster-General claims that 
it should exercise. The existing telegraph companies, having 
in view the amount and legularity of the work to be performed, 
and also the interests of the public, contract with the several 

* At present, beside the " New Tori: Aaeodated Press," there nro in existeoce 
the "Sew England Aeaoeialed Press;" tlio " New York State;" the "Western;" 
the "northwestern;" the "Kansas & Missouri;" tlio " Soiulierji," nnd tlie 
" California." 
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organizations of the "Associated Press" to forward their 
despatches at what may be termed exceedingly low " whole- 
sale prices ;" but if any other association or company, being 
free to organize, should apply for like privileges, there can be 
no question but that they would be granted. The grievance 
complained of, therefore, if it really exists, rests upon the 
"Associated Press," which, naturally enough, .ire unwilling 
to share advantages, derived from long esta'ohshment in busi- 
ness, with every new comer and rival, and not with the tele- 
graph which conveys their messages, any more than v/ith the 
railroad, the steamboat or tlie stage coach, which, in certain 
cases, taiies the place of the telegraph in performing similar 
service. 

As illastrating, furthermore, what the telegraph is, respec- 
tively, under a free and a Government system, attention is asked 
to the fact that if, at the present time, we were to compute all 
the news matter delivered by the telegraph to the " press," as 
separately transmitted to each paper, it would comprise an 
aggregate equal to all the dcspati:hcs of every kind sent over all the 
telegraphs of the world, within a given period selected for com- 
parison. When a calculation in respect to this matter was made 
some years ago, it was shown that for the year 1866 the whole 
number of messages transmitted in Continental Europe was 
12,902,538, for which the gross receipts were $11,597,632.71 ; 
but that, during the same year, the total number qf messages 
furnished to the newspapers of the United Stales (dividing the 
total of words by twenty, and computing separately for each 
paper), was 14,725,181, and the gross receipts for the same 
$521,509. And since this time the amount of "press" matter 
transmitted by the American telegraphs has greatly increased; 
the " Western Associated Press"' alone taking aa average of 10,000 
worJs for each of the 365 nights of the year. As another illus- 
tration of the peculiarly American character of the "Associated 
Press," and of the remarkable results that have flowed from the 
facilities afforded to it by the telegraph under private manage- 
ment, reference may be made to the statement made before a 
committee of Congress, in April, 1870, by the President of the 
Western Union, " that he would undertake to produce an 
American journal, printed a thousand miles from the Atlantic 
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coast, tljat should contain more news from all parts of the 
world in a single issue than could be gleaned from the London 
T'imes in a week." In a report from the E. R. Committee on 
Appropriations to accompany Mr. Palmer's hill in favor of the 
" Hubbard telegraph," December, 1872, the increase of " press " 
messages in Great Britain since the absorption of the telegraph 
by the Government is brought forward as an argument in favor 
of a change in the telegraphic service of the United States ; and 
yet in the same connection it is stated that the whole number of 
" news " words sent by the Government telegraph, a year after 
its establishment (or in 1870-71), for the whole United King- 
dom, was not quite 20,000 daily during the session of Par- 
liament, and nearly 15,000 daily during the remainder of the 
year — a result, in comparison with what the "press" of the 
United States have for years required of the telegraph, almost 
too insignificant to bo used as an illustration. 

If the " Associated Press," therefore, is a monopoly, it is a 
monopoly in which nearly every reader of newspapers is an in- 
direct participant arid shareholder; and for whatever of benefit 
has resulted from the system, which finds no parallel in Europe, 
the people of the United States "are indebted to the Govern- 
ment for the one negative quality of letting the ' press ' and the 
telegraph alone." 

THE nUBBAIlD PROPOSITION. 
The case of the Government having beeu thus considered, it 
remains but to examine the proposition of the so-called " Postal 
Telegraph," advocated by Mr. Hubbard. But in doing this a 
singular difficulty is experienced of finding out exactly what the 
" Hubbard proposition " really is ; for its authors, although pro- 
fessing as far back as 1869 to understand most clearly the 
nature of their recommendations to Congress, have caused 
at least five separate and dilferent bills, or bills in the nature of 
amendments, to be reported — two in the course of a single 
month (December, 1872), and four in the course of a single 
year. In general, however, in may be said of them that, in 
common with the proposition of the Postmaster-General, 
the interference of the Government in a sphere of business 
that does not pertain in any degree to the functions or 
well-ordering of a Republican State, is the thing primarily 
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sought for. But apart from this oireumsunioe, which alone 
ought to furnish a sufficient reason for uncompromising opposi- 
tion on the part of all those who belie™ in holding the Federal 
Government strictly to its original basis, the simple, impartial 
statement of the proposal of Mr. Hubbard would seem of itself 
. to constitute the most unauswerablo argument against its 
endorsement and acceptance that conld possibly bo presented. 

Mr. Hubbard sajs, in the outset, to the Government, if you 
will assume all the eipeuses of the service, other than what 
depend on the mere operating and maintaining of the wires— 
namely, ofBces and their eciuipments suitable and sufBcient for 
operators, mstrumenls and batteries at all the stations ; all clerk, 
bookkeeper and messenger service ; all fuel, lights, stamps, 
paper* and envelopes; allow us to use the various Post-ofHco 
facilities we mayreciuire; relieve us from all State and local 
taxes; guarantee Un per cent, per annum on all the stock of the 
company, provided the receipts be sufficient, and give in addi- 
tion a bonus of one mfflioa ten per cent, slock for what are 
pleasantly termed the expenses of " organizing and connecting 
wires," then the now company will, in turn, contract with the 
Government to transmit messages for the public at rates some- 
what cheaper—" priority dispatahes" exeepted—than are charged 
at present. That relieved from such burdens, and endowed 
with such privileges, Mr. Hubbard and his associates could 
afford to make good his averment m respect to charges seems 
not improbable; but that the Western Union and other exist- 
ing telegraph companies, if endowed with equal privileges, 
would be willing to guarantee equal or greater reductions in 
rates may also be taken for granted. Mr. Hubbard, there- 
fore, would seem to be debarred in the outlet from claiming 
that his proposed organization can offisr to the Government any 
more favorable basis for negotiating for the establishment of 
cheaper r.itcs llian would be offered by ihe organizations already 
performing service. He, therefore, in reality, asks the Govern- 
ment to take a position which no free government ouglit ever 
to allow itself to bo placed in— namely, tliat of deciding between 



* At tho present timo the Western Union Company alono requin 
of paper per month of a single desedption, lo meet tho consnm 
forma upon which iiie mcesogos transmitted over its wires are wrilter 
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two private parties, representing equally private interests, wlsich 
one it will favor and whicli it will crush. Nay, more, he calls 
upon the Govcrnmert to go further, and place itself in opposi- 
tion to those companies and organizations who, when the tele- 
graph business was an experiment, undertook the risk, and 
extend its favor and bounty to other parties, who, ooiv that 
success has been won, are willing to enter into the possession 
and cujoymcnt of other men's labor. If this be justice, it is of a 
quality more honored in the breach than in the observance. 

It is intimated that the facilities asked of the Government, 
under Mr, Iluhbard's proposition, are of a kind which will not 
entail much additional expenditure, and that the offices and 
clerks already required by the Post-ofEce may, to a great extent, 
be made available for telegraphic purposes ; but this plea is 
almost too specious to require serious consideration. The 
Government of the United States performs no service except at 
a much greater expense than would he incurred under similar 
circumstances by individuals, and all the instincts, precedents 
and predispositions of those who serve it are in a direction con- 
trary to the practice of economy 1 If there is, therefore, as 
is constantly maintained, any real and true intent lo put an end 
to the constantly increasing burden of national expenditures, 
there must be an inflexible determination on the part of those 
who control the Government to avoid every new occasion or 
pretext for expenditure. 

Again, the bill of Mr. Hubbard contains a provision which, 
as has been alreaJy shown in discussing the Government propo- 
sition, frees the company chartered by it from just that 
responsibility to the public which it is indispensable should 
exist to ensure against indifference, breach of trust and neglect; 
iuasmueh as, in making the company an agent of the United 
States, it gives them the same immunity from the payment of 
damages which is now possessed by the Post-office in the case of 
the non-delivery of letters intrusted to the mails. It also frees 
the company from all risk of defalcation and embezzlement, 
and transfers the same to the Government through a provision 
that the Poat-ofSce Department is to be the agent to whom, in 
the first instance, all payments for the transmission of messages 
are to be made by means of stamps. 
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It is also interesting to note that this proposed charter of the 
so-cnlled Postal Telegraph Company, while professiEg to be in 
the interests of the great general puhlic, and in opposition 
to everything like monopoly, in reality, but as it were covertly, 
provides for tlie creation of a monopoly of the most otfcnsive 
and objectionable character; inasmuch as it authorizes the 
putting aside of the ordinary messages of the public — whatever 
may be the pressure of their necessity — and the giving of 
priority of transmission to sach other messages as may be 
registered and pay double. It seems clear that the effect of this 
ivould be to place the wires at all times at the exclusive disposi- 
tion of those to whom immediate dispatch was an item of 
greater consideration than expense ; and if, as not unlikely, this 
should prove to be the case in respect to the majority of busi- 
ness and social messages, then the general result of this provision 
would be to raise the general average cost of telegraphic com- 
munication, and so completely neutralize and defeat the alleged 
object of the Hubbard proposition. It has, therefore, been not 
unaptly suggested that the title of the " Postal Telegraph " bill 
sliouh) be so amended as to read, "an act for the increasing of the 
rales of correspondence by tlie telegraph." 

But a more objectionable feature of the proposed " Postal Tele- 
graph" bill, and one which, whether its authors so intend it or not, 
gives to the whole scheme the aspect of a device for the direct 
pecuniary enrichment of those concerned, is the provision for 
the issue of stock, to the extent of one million of dollars, to de- 
fray the expenses of organization and the connection of the lines 
of the new company with the various postal stations. Now, as 
there are no provisions in the bill which require the contribution 
of any money as the basis of the issue of this stock, or which re- 
gulate its apportionment; and aa the legitimate expenses for or- 
ganization must be but trifling ; and as the creation of additional 
stock is expressly authorized to defray the expenses of all lines 
and wires purchased or constructed, the inference is unavoid- 
able that the million of dollars in question is to be divided 
among the incorporators or other persons whose services in 
behalf of the charter may be considered as desirable. And as 
this special stock i^ to be entitled to receive dividends out of the 
receipts by the Government for the transmission of messages, at 
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the rate often per cent, per annum, it follows tliat its autlioriza- 
tion bj Coogresswouldbeequivalentto imposing a tax, in perpe- 
tuity, of 3100,000 per annum on tlic American people using tlie 
telegrapli, and all for the exclusive purpose of giving a bonus to 
the incorporators named in the bill, as an inducement for them 
to engage in a business in which they have now no investment, 
and in the conduct of which no experience. 

PREPATJIENT BY STAMPS. 

It is to be observed that the bill of Mr. Hubbard, and also 
that advocated by the Government, provide, as a new and essen- 
tial feature, for the prepayment of all telegraphic messages ; and 
that, too, as in the case of letters, through the agency of stamps. 
At first thought these provisions strike one as likely to prove 
most effective and desirable ; but a little consideration will reveal 
the fallacy contained in them. Thus, a very large proportion of 
the messages transmitted by telegraph are in the nature of ques- 
tions, in respect to which the interest vests exclusively with the 
inquirer. A, for example, living in New York, asks B, in Chi- 
cago, if he knows whether C is in his city; if i) is good for a 
loan, or if E will grant an interview, or speak at a political meet- 
ing. If B should be required to pay for his answer, in which he 
has little or no interest beyond that growing out of social rela- 
tions, it is very probable that the question would not be put in 
the first instance, and almost certain that the answer would not 
be returned in the second. If A agrees to pay for B's answer when 
received at the ofhce in Chicago, the New York office must either 
give him credit in Chicago or require a deposit in advance for the 
unknown cost of S's message wiien received, and afterwards, by 
some complicated system of accounts, establish a clearing between 
the office in New York and the office in Chicago. The result 
would probably be that a not inconsiderable part of the business 
now intrusted to the wires would be done away with, or would 
be found to involve an element of cost and trouble which has 
not been taken into consideration. And so again in respect to 
the use of stamps. In a country of limited extent, as England 
or Delgium, where there is one rate per word for all distances, 
stamps may be made available; but in the United States, where, 
in addition to xhc endless variation in the number of words 
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^ IS of the same number of words are to pay differently for 
different circuits, and differently by day and by night, tbe num- 
ber of stamps that would be required and tbc calculation and 
adjustment made necessary, would be a matter of no little ex- 
pense to the Government and perplexity to the citizen. And 
as some indication of what this item of stamp expenditure is 
likely to amount to, it may be slated, in the far more limited 
sphere of the Internal Eevenue, the whole number ordered for 
that office for the year 186S was 367,536,332. 

RELATION op THE VOLUME OP TELEGRAPHIC BUSINESS TO THE 
AGGREGATE OP TELEGRAPniO ESPESDITURES. 

There is another fall.acy involved in the idea of reduced tele- 
graphic tariffs, which the advocates of the " Government " and 
"Hubbard " propositions have alike endeavored to make popu- 
lar, and that is, that tbc business of the telegraph follows in gen- 
eral the same law as the business of the Post-office ; and that 
a reduction of the tariff on telegraph messages to one half, one 
third, or, as Mr. Grata Brown claimed in 1865, to one twentieth 
of the present average rates, would be attended with such an 
increase of business as to afford the maximum of proflls in pro- 
portion to the investment. If this be true, it further follows that 
the Government or Mr. Hubbard, in proposing much lower rates 
than are now charged, arc not only perfectly sure of the basis 
on which they propose to operate it, but also that thj manage- 
mentof the existing companies is so short sighted and penurious 
that It prefers to adopt the one policy which brings with it the 
smallest ratio of profit with the minimum of satisfaction to the 
public. Now, that a reduction of rates in telegr.tphing tends to 
stimulate business, and that, under very low tariffs, the increase 
in the number of messages offered for transmission is sometliin^ 
enormous, cannot be disputed; but a careful examination of the 
telegraphic statistics of different countries, which within a recent 
period only have been collected and tabulated, brings to light 
this fact, also, that in any large sy.stem of lines, after a certain 
volume of business has been attained, an increase in the number 
of messages is always followed by an increase of expenditures, 
which, though not fully proportioned to the increase of busi ne's 
still approximates it closely. That this, furthermore, must be 
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so, will appear evident., when it is remembered tliat the business 
of telegrapliing ia closely atin to the business of writing letters, 
and that " ifwriUen letleri were paid for hy the word, increase of 
correspondence would not materially reduce their cost." Thus, for 
example, in operating the telegraph, each message must be iirst 
booked and accounted for; then, in transmitting, it must be 
soelt out letter by letter, and so, to all intents and purposes, be 
rewritten, and then rewritten a third time by the operator who 
receives it. During the time of its transmission it, monopolizes 
the use of one wire and the labor of the operators who work it, 
and afterwards of the clerk who records the despatch and the 
messenger who delivers it. On the other hand, in ordinary 
business, it need require no more time to sell a large bill of goods 
than a small one, or to record the sale and collect the pay- 
ment in tlic one case than in the other; and, in like manner, a 
locomotive or a ship which can transport one hundred passen- 
gers, or one ton of mail bags, can generally, without any material 
incrc-ise of expense, perform double the work if found necessary. 
If there were, therefore, no statistical information whatever 
available coneerniog the peculiar work of the telegraph, it would 
be only a common sense inference that the benefit resulting 
from a great quantity of operations must be less in telegraphy 
than ia almost any other industry. 

Bat exact statistics on this subject are, as already stated, not 
wanting; and an examination of those of almost every country 
in Europe shows that the recent great increase in the business of 
the telegraph there experienced, which the advocates of the 
" Government " and " Hubbard " propositions like to dwell upon 
as the result to be especially sought for in the United States, has 
only been attained through the adoption of rates so utterly 
destructive of profit that only Governments which can readily 
resort to taxation to make up a deficit can afford, under such 
circumstances, to own and manage a telegraph. Thus, for 
example, a comparison of the telegraphic statistics of North 
Germany, Bavaria, Belgium, Holland and Denmark, for the years 
1865 and 1870, affords the following striking and instructive 
results : 

North Germany. — Increase in the number of messages, 259 
percent.; increaseof receipts, 76 per cent. ; increase of expendi- 
tures, 83 per cent. 
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Bava:ria.— Increase of messages, 63 per cent. ; increase of 
receipts, 17 per ceni ; increase of expenditures, 149 per cent 

Eelghtm.— Increase of messages, 252 per cent. ; increase of 
receipts, 79 per cent. ; increase of expenditures, 61 per cent. 

Holland.— Increase of messages, 142 per cent. ; increase of 
receipts, 17 per cent. ; increase of expenditures, 62 per cent; 

Denitark.— Increase of messages, 149 per cent ; increase of 
receipts, 19 per cent. ; increase of expenditures, 38 per cent. 

In like manner an examination of the statistics of the business 
of the Western Union Company also shows that, although 137,- 
191 miles of wire were operated and 12,444,000 messages sent 
in 1872, as compared with 85,291 miles and 5,879,000 messages 
m 1867, the net receipts of the Company from all sources for 
1872 were only $165,303 ia excess of those of 1867. 

The public, therefore, can readily understand how it ia that a 
majority of all the telegraph systems of the States of Europe, 
notwithstanding great economy and effioiency in management, 
eontmue to show an annual deacit. Neither ought it to be a 
matter of surprise that the most eminent of telegraph authorities 
in Europe have, as the result of their most recent investigations, 
entirely reversed the opinions which they originally regarded as 
unassailable. Thus, in his recent work, " Statistics of the Tele- 
graph," first presented to the Statistical Society of London in 
June, 1872, Sir James Anderson says : " Like every me eke, I 
entertained the belie/at one time (hat a reduced tariff was, the key to 
success in private telegraph enterprise," axiA. "that this success was 
not realized in practice was disappointing in the extreme." Refer- 
ring, also, to what are called in Europe " international telegrams," 
which correspond with the telegrams transmitted in thiscountrV 
between the States, he says : " However much every one engaged 
in the control of telegraphic enterprise may desire to reduce the tariff 
and increase the correspondence, they should not forget that this 
increase, although certain, will decrease the revenue," and again, 
" that a reduction of tariff leads to a diminution of the net product, 
even under the most favorable conditions." 

And again, M. Jamar, Minister of Public Works in Belgium, 
in a recent report, reviewing the experience of the telegraph in 
that country under twenty years of Government control,* an- 
nounces the conclusions arrived at as follows : 

* Aimals of ike FuhUc Wofla of Belgium, vol. axviii. 

5 
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" '['hat in Belgium, notwltli standing the existence of the moat 
favorable circumstances, all reduction of tariff has resulted in a 
dimimtiion of net product." Sir James Anderson and M. Jamar 
also agree that the results of the telegraphic experience of 
Europe establishes this further fact, that telegrams relating to 
commercial and business matters (which constitute the hulk of 
the telegraphic correspondence of the United States) follow in 
their movement " the variations of political or financial condi- 
tions," and are " only influenced in a secondary degree by the 
alterations of the tariff." 

Now, if these conclusions he correct, and Sir James Ander- 
son, of England, and M. Jamar, of Belgium, unite in saying that 
no data can be found to refute them, it therefore follows that 
the establishment, through the direct or indirect agency of the 
Federal Government, of a greatly reduced system of telegraphic 
tariffs, is something which is sure to have an adjunct in some 
form of additional Federal taxation — a taxation, moreover, 
which is not to be limited to and paid by the comparatively 
small number of people who use the telegraph, but is to be dis- 
tributed over a population of which not one thirtieth part have 
any direct interest in the subject. 

Finally^ while there are very many precedents for a govern- 
ment extending its sphere of business and influence so far as 
to include the ownership of railroads, telegraphs and express 
agencies ; and many also for the ordaining of how men shall 
live, what they shall wear, what church attend, and where they 
shall trade, there are few or none to be found where a gov- 
ernment has entered into a partnership with private individuals 
for the carrying on of business, in which all the loss and respon- 
sibility is to accrue to the party of the first part, and all the 
pecuniary profit to the party of the second part; and in which a 
divided responsibility in the management is almost certain to 
result in unsatisfactory conclusions. 

If we accept, also, the statement of its special advocates, 
the "Habbard proposition" is, after all, but the "Govern- 
ment proposition" in disguise ; for the report made by the Select 
Committee of the House in 1870, in favor of the " Postal Tele- 
graph," after demonstrating by a great array of fact and 
argument the impolicy and anti-Eepublican character of the 
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" Government scheme" for absorbing and working the telegraph, 
goes on to speak of the Hubbard proposition as follows : " The 
system is a step toward the governmental; it will introduce the 
telegraph into the post-offieca, and if, after trial, the public good 
requires it, the lines can be purchased by the Government at an 
appraised value." 

Furthermore, as it is represented alike by the advocates of the 
Government plan for absorbing the telegraph, and by the friends 
of the partnership or postal telegraph, that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot have the facilities which it needs under the existing 
system, and that its demands for service have been treated most 
arrogantly, attention is asked to the following extract of a letter 
addressed by the President of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany to the Chairman of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions — the particular subject matter being a di&ereuce of opinion 
between the Signal Service Bureau and the Western Union 
Company, in reference to the compensation to be awarded to the 
former for the performance of services : 

" New York, April lltit, 1872. 

"I beg to offer the following suggestion : That authority be 
given to the President of the United States, in the event of the 
failure of the Signal Office to secure, by negotiation, terms 
and conditions deemed reasonable for the transmission of the 
weather reports and the other services connected therewith, to 
appoint an arbitrator on behalf of the United States, to meet 
one appointed by the telegraph company ; the two thus 
appointed to have authority to choose an umpire, in case of dis- 
agreement. The decision of the arbitrators to be binding for 
the fiscal year 1872-73, and for that portion of the current year 
beyond the expiration of the present arrangement. 

" I would be pleased to have this letter made a part of the 
record. 

"I am, very respectfully, etc., 

"WILLIAM OETON, President. 
"Eon. James A. Garfield, 

" Chairman, etc., Waslnnglon, D. C" 

Note. — Since the above was written, the advocates of the 
" Hubbard Proposition," apparently foreseeing that the public 
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woulfl not be likely to look witli favor on tlio creation and dis- 
tribution of the one million ten per cent, stock for the purpose 
of " organizing " and " connecting wires ;" nor upon the system 
of " double paid priority messages," have caused {Dec. 19th, 
1S72) two new bills to be reported — one in the Senate and one 
in the House — in both of which the above provisions are omit- 
ted and the following new ones substituted : 

Ft'rsL — The capital of the " Postal Telegraph " Company is 
fixed at $20,000,000, to be paid up in cash as required ; but as 
a report from the Committee on Appropriations (H. R) accom- 
panying this bill states that the expenditures required to carry 
out the scheme of a " Government Telegraph," occupying sub- 
stantially the same field as the " Postal Telegraph," would in- 
volve the necessity for appropriations or a bonded indebtedness 
estimated at least at "$75,000,000," it is difficult to resist the 
inference that the advocates of the "Postal Telegraph" have some 
otlier object primarily in view than the accommodation of the 
public. 

Second. — The charge for the transmission of telegrams is to 
be one cent a word for each circuit through which it sliall be 
transmitted; two hundred and fifty miles to constitute a circuit 
for all distances not exceeding five hundred miles; and five 
hun^lred miles for all greater distances. From the receipts from 
the sale of telegraph stamps the Postmaster-General is required 
to deduct five cents for each telegram transmitted-— irrespective 
of the amount paid for it— to defray the Government expendi- 
tures for doing everything eseept operating and maintaining 
the lines, and then pay over the remainder to the postal com- 
pany as full compensation for their share of the work. Again, 
in all previous bills establishing the "Postal Telegraph," it is 
aaiumed that the stock of the company is to receive an annual 
interest of ten per cent, and it is fair to suppose, although no 
rate of interest is mentioned in the new bills, that the expectant 
investors of capital under them still hold to such anticipation. 
But if this be so, it is ditScult, looking at the scheme from a 
merely financial standpoint, to see why the Federal Government, 
which can obtain money in abundance at 6 per cent., and ex- 
pects to borrow at no distant day at 4 or 4^ per cent, should, 
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with tte ostensible object of giving the public cheap telegraphic 
facilities, contract with a private company for the investmeut of 
capitu], on conditions which are manifestly expected to afford, 
out of the tariff imposed on messages, and through the aid of 
Government facilities, a rate of interest of from four to six per 
cent, greater. 

Third. — A telegraphic stamp of five centa is required to be af- 
fixed to every telegram not transmitted fay the lines of the 
Postal Telegraph Company— Government messages, and mes- 
sages transmitted on lines maintained solely for private use, ex- 
cepted ; and that herein is to be found the " meat and marroiv " 
of the new proposition will appear evident from the foilowino- 
considerations : Thus, in the bill representing the scheme of 
the Government, it is expressly provided (and in accordance 
with the Constitution) that all private or corporate telegraphic 
property taken by the Federal authorities shall be paid for on ap- 
praisement ; and in all the former bills establishing the " Postal 
Telegraph " it has been apparently assumed that all other com- 
panies might continue to operate their lines, provided they were 
able to do so, in competition with such rates as the Postal Tele- 
graph Company, with a large share of its expenses assumed by 
the Government, might see fit to establish. But in the new- 
bills the arbitrary tax oi five cents imposed on each message 
transmitted by all other companies, and from which. the mes- 
sages of the Postal Company are to be exempt, ci^eates an instru- 
mentality which will effectually enable the Postal Company to 
crush out all other companies without making compensation, 
and virtually enables them to say to its rivals, " Unite with us, 
and put in your property on our terms, or wind up your afiairs 
as speedily as possible, and leave it to us to administer upon 
your effects." If, however, there is yet anything of legal force 
in the old maxim, "Quod fadt per alium facit per se" the Fed- 
eral Government, in authorizing such indirect confiscation of 
private property, could not escape being involved (in a moral 
liability, at least) for heavy damages ; but the proposition for 
destroying by Federal taxation private property under one 
ownership for the benefit of similar property under similar 
ownership is not thereby rendered any less extraordinary and 
despotic. 
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CONCLUSION. 
In thus submitting the results of my investigations, I would 
take occasion to remark that the whole case has been so often 
and so fully argued and reviewed by committees of Congress, 
the press, and the special advocates of the several involved 
interests, that little of originality can attach to any new presen- 
tation. I have, therefore, aimed at nothing more than to present 
the main facts of the case in such a way as will facilitate their 
clear and easy comprehension. And when that comprehension 
is attained to by the people, there can be little doubt on which 
side the friends of a truly free Government and the opponents 
of official centralization and interference will make haste to 
array themselves. 

I am, yours most respectfully, 

DAVID A. WELLa 
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APPENDIX A. 



The following important correspondence between tlio Post-offlce 
Departroent andtlie President of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, detailing the statistics of the business of the latter for the year 
1812, was not included in the report of the Postmaster-General : 

Executive Office, 
Western Union Telegilvph CoiiPANr, 
New York, October 19, 1872. 
Hon. J. A. J. CRESWELL, 

Postmaster-General, Washington, U. C 

Sir — Referring to your eommunication of date August 2G, 1813,. 
I now have to submit the following information, in reply to your 
inquiries. 

On the first day of July, 1872, this Company controlled and 
operated G2,032 miles of line, and 137,190 miles of wire. Of this 
amount 1,212 miles of line and 2,742 miles of wire are in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and 512 miles of line, bearing one 
wire, in British Columbia; leaving 60,308 miles of lino and 133,936 
miles of wire in the United States. The number of offices operated 
on that day was 5,237. 
During the year ending June 30, 1873, there were sent : 
10,271,935 paid messages. 

6C0,203 partially paid and free messages, and 
1,512,361 press messages. 
The number of press messages is an estimate made by dividing 
the number of words sent for tho press by thirty, which is taken 
as about the average number of words in ordinary commercial and 
social messages. ' 

The number of messages stated does not include messages sent 
by and for railroad companies between stations on the line of the 
roads, nor service messages of the Telegraph Company. Of these 
two classes no record is kept. The use of one wire on many im- 
portant railroad routes is almost wholly devoted to the transmis- 
sion of railroad messages. 

The gross receipts of the Company for tho year ending June 30 
1872, were $8,457,095.17, and the gross expenses, exclusive of 
construction, were $5,666,863.16. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) WILLIAM ORTON, 

President. 
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Execviive Office, 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
New Tore, October 28, 1872 
Hon. J. W. MARSHALL, 

Acting Postmaster-General, 

Washington, D. G. 

^ J'^T^Vl'^'''^ Jl^? *^° ^?"'*'" *° ^^'^^"^ y"""" communication of 
date October 25th, inquiring as to what portion of the ^rosa 
receipts of the company, during the last fiscal year, was on acc-ouBt 
111 A ^f P"*?'^^^' ^"^ what proportion of the gross expenses are 
charged to salaries and maintenance, respectively and whether 

fJjT ?l '^'"^ '""^ ■'' '" '^'^'=*"^"* ''f P'^y>"'='^*^ ">^de for leases of 
lines of other companies. 

In reply thereto, I have to say that the gross revenue was 
dcrired as frIlowF: 



For tranamiss 



""'"••"S" s?,««,8a 



press reports . . 



970,083.71 



martet reports 101 Mi. i^ 

" waather reports , ^'coHo 

Prom all otiier sources i-^'fiii.an 

iri2,105.D3 

^"'^'^^^'P*« SMW^ 

The disbursements were as follows: 

Paid other lines. 

BefundedandonooUectible...'. $1C0,5U.U 

Salaries • ^^■^S'.GI 

3,053,363.22 

293,908.30 
]e6,I9C.24 



Printing and Stationery, , 
H«nt, ligiit and fuel. . 



Office furniture, fixtures and renair!n,i! " 1] 6 31502 

240,991.02 
41,530.03 



;, fixtures and repairing. . 

Inatruinents and batterj 

Claims for damages and law expenses ."!.'.'.'!.'.'!."! .7 .'!.' ^ i!!;! .' '^ff^^uul 



Eopair and maintenance of 



■15,445.21 



oflm=,l,,„a... 830,005.11 

Ml,odl,D.ou.. 1S0,0S2.4! 

74,GM.0S 



S3,Gae,SGj.ic 



It is probable that the receipts for press reports ,vore slirtllv in 
exees, of the mount stated, ,s the separation*^ Is made dnrin- ti e 
rrLtSSr"' "" "--s™.- »™ press nt'esC 
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The receipts for market reports are not paid by the press. 
Those "from other sources" include premium on gold ret 
A-om the tolls accruing to the company on cable business, sub- 
sidies, commissions on money transfers, and dividends on stock held 
by the company. 

The disbursement for messenger serrico is almost entirely for 
salaries, and the amount paid for repair and maintenance of lines 
includes the salaries of the repairers. 

I am, very respectfully, etc., 
(Signed), WILLIAM ORTON, 

Freddenl. 
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APPENDIX O. 



New York, Oulober 15, 187S. 

Brw. General ALBERT J. MYER, 

Chief Stffnal Officer, tic, dc, War Department, 
Washington,, D. 0. 

Sia — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication of September 18, 1872. Absence from the city, and 
the unusual pressure of business preceding and incident to the 
annual meetings of the Stockholders and Directors of the Company, 
including the preparation of my Annual Report, have prevented an 
earlier reply. 

My letter of August 28, 1812, presented the views of the Com- 
pany concerning the arrangement njade with the United States in 
May, 1871, and which expired June 30, 1872; it also sought to 
establish the justice of the claim of the Company for compensa- 
tion for services rendered the Signal Office under that arrangement 
during the last nine months of the term. 

A careful examination of the reply has failed to discover therein 
any indication that the claim is considered unjust or inconsistent 
with the original and supplementary agreements made with the 
representatives of the United States. It is inferred, therefore, 
that the accounts have been approved, and that the statement, 
" the office is authorized to direct the settlement of them," is 
intended to be understood that the office has directed them to be paid. 

Much gratification has been derived from the perusal of the 
somewhat elaborate history of the first arrangement made between 
the Signal Office and the Company, which you have taken the 
trouble to give; and although the relation of events anterior to 
May, 1S71, with the matters of account and claims for payment for 
services rendered by the Company from October 1, 1871, to July 
1, 1872, is scarcely apparent, yet it is agreeable to the Managers 
of the Company to learn that the views of the Signal Office, here- 
tofore expressed, concerning their action in tendering the free 
use of the C«mpany's lines, and all other facilities at their disposal 
required to inaugurate the Weather Reports, at a time when there 
was no appropriation from which compensation could be made, 



There is, however, a liability to draw an erroneous inference from 
the statement referring to this arrangement, which seems to at- 
tribute the action of the Company to its inability to fix in ad- 
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vance a prbper rate of eorapensation for this service. It was 
represented to the Company that, before the Sif^al Office could 
make use of the Telegraph, instruments must be procured and 
other facilities provided, and espenses incurred which might ex- 
haust the appropriation; it was, therefore, impossible to say what 
sum, or if any sum at all would be available for the payment 
of telegraphic service. It was the suggestion of the President of 
the Company that a preliminary service of four months be "un- 
dertaken — not merely for the purpose of ascertaining the cost of 
such service, but because : first, the Chief Signal Officer expected 
to require all the funds at his disposal for the purchase of ap- 
paratus, and for other necessary expenses preliminary to the 
transmission of telegraphic reports ; and, secondly, the period of 
four months would expire with the Congress which would be in 
session durinj; three months of the term, and which it was expected 
would be influenced by the results of the experiment to appropri- 
ate such a sum as "future negotiation" should show was neces- 
sary. It subsequently appeared that the Chief Signal Officer 
was correct in assuming that no part of the appropriation under 
his control, when the experimental term commenced, was available 
for the payment of telegraphic charges. 

But the expectation of the Company that, during the period of 
four months for which it had stipulated to make no charge, some 
effort would be made by the Chief Signal Officer to negotiate an 
arrangement for the future was not realized. The Signal Office 
made no application to the Company for " future negotiation " on 
any basis during that term. " The public spirit which prompted 
the perfectly fair and liberal proposition made at that time on 
the part of the Company" was disappointed at its reception by 
the Signal Office, and the gratification which its more generous 
recognition has subsequently afiTorded is not quite complete, be- 
cause of the fact that it comes in reply to the repet^ted applica- 
tions of the Company for payment of claims for service rendered, 
the justice of which has not been denied, although the claims 
still remain unpaid. 

It seems necessary at this point to state that, in order to re- 
lieve the President of the Company as far as possible from the 
merely clerical labor of preparing the papers necessary for the 
inauguration of the Weather Reports, the Chief Signal Officer 
kindly took that labor upon himself As compensation for the 
service to be rendered during the experimental term was not ex- 
pected, and the material stipulation was that made by the Com- 
pany agreeing to make no claim for service, except for any 
balance of the appropriation which might remain after all other 
charges had been paid, the President did not hesitate to sign the 
memorandum prepared by the Chief Signal Officer, notwithstand- 
ing it contained what were deemed immaterial stipulations, which 
it was well known to all connected with the Telegraph could 
not be literally performed. If it was " the essential part of the 
understanding" of the Chief Signal Officer, in the preparation of 
the memorandum which he submitted to the President of the 
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Company fijr execution, after the use of the Company's wires had 
heen fonderccl, tliat the experiment was merely to procure data 
" as a basis for future negotiation," it is to be regretted that 
the President of the Company did not then — as he does not now 
— 90 understand it. The Company did not intend to stipulate to 
inaugurate a now system of accounts; nor was it expected that 
the eviclenco which its records afford, and the opinions of its most 
eTperienced managers in addition thereto, would he wholly dis- 
regarded in any subsequent consideration of the value of the ser- 
vice rendered the Signal Office. 

Tiie experience of the first two months demonstrated to the man- 
agers of the Company that the service they had undertaken for 
the Signal Office was so burdensome and expensive, and so damag- 
ing in its effect upon other business, that no ordinary rato of 
compensation would enable them to continue it without serious 
loss. It oceuired to them to suggest that possibly the compensa- 
tion might be increased without cost to the United States by an 
arrangement ffiiich should give the Company all the telegraphic 
business of the several departments. Such an arrangement did 
not then, nor does it now, seem to bo an improper one to 
suggest or to make. The ordinary business of tho Government, 
at the rates then paid, afforded a profit to the Company. The 
Signal Reports would not afford a profit at the same rates, be- 
cause of the more difficult aud expensive character of the ser- 
vice. Besides, there was a manifest injustice in putting an oner- 
ous and profitless service upon this Company by one department 
of the Government while another was giving profitable business 
to our competitors. The justice and propriety of this view of the case 
was subsequently recognized fully, not only by the Chief Signal 
Officer, in respect to the business of his office, but by his pro- 
fessional adviser, tho Honorable William Whiting. It was under- 
stood, as a part of the arrangement made in May, ISffl, in the 
negotiation of which the Chief Signal Officer had the able assist- 
ance of Jlr. Whiting, that the Signal Reports were to be given 
exclusively to this Company ; and, also, that the telegraph business 
of all the departments was to be diverted to our lines, so far as this 
could be done, by representing to the officials of those departments 
the character and value of the services which the Company had then 
undertaken to render for the United States. This was all that waa 
asked to be or that could be done in that direction in the absence 
of special authority, ; 

The assumption that the action, or rather the non-action, of the 
Sigiml Office, upon the suggestion of the Company that a portion 
of the compensation for future service should be made by giving 
to it the ordinary business of the other departments, contributed 
to "the difficulties which made necessary the conferences termi- 
nating in the Spring of 1871" is entirely erroneous. Those diffi- 
culties resulted from other causes altogether, and those over which 
the Company h<id no control. The feet that no attempt was 
made to negotiate with the Company, during the experimental term, 
for a continuation of the service' beyond that term, occasioned 
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surprise; but an explanation was soon found in information 
which reached the Company that the infliicnco of the Signal 
Office was being exerted upon Congress to procure the enactment of 
ft proviso to the bill making appropriations for the Weather Re- 
ports, which indicated an expectation on the part of the Signal 
Office that the Company could be compelled to continue the 
service withont negotiation, and to accept such compensation as 
the Signal Office should advise the Postmaster-General was suffi- 
cient. The fact that this proviso became a law seemed to 
establish the correctness of the informatiA which had been 
received concerning it. 

It thus appears that the first return received for "the public 
spirit which prompted the perfectly fair and liberal proposition 
made by the Company" to enable the Weather Reports to he 
inaugurated, was — not an inquiry to ascertain the views of the 
Company as to the cost of the service, as the basis of negotia- 
tion for its continuation, but the enactment of a law, upon tx 
parte representations, without notice to the Company, and with- 
out opportunity to be heard before Congress, which seemed to 
be designed to enable the Signal Office to compel the perform- 
ance of the service in future upon such terms as it might see 
fit to impose. 

The repeated efforts of the Company to ascertain the views 
of the Signal Office, as to service beyond the experimental term, 
ivere unsuccessful. The arrangement expired by limitation on 
the first of March. It was continued at the request of the 
Signal Office until the end of the session of Congress, March 
3d, when it ceased — simply because no agreement had been 
made with the Company for continuing it. 

The authority of the Postmaster-General to fix the tele- 
graphic charges for Government messages, under the Act of 
Congress approved July 24, 1866, was not denied. The Company 
did not, however, admit the right of that officer to have control 
of our wires, to direct when and how circuits should be made up, 
and by what routes messages should bo sent towards their destina- 
tion ; nor did it admit the right of any officer of the Government 
to say, in effect, that private citizens, holding no office under the 
Government, could bo required to open their offices at unusual and 
inconvenient hours in the morning, and to keep them open at 
night until the permission of a Government official to close them 
had been given ; yet the course of the Signal Office towards the 
Company seemed to imply that such authority over its wires, and 
offices, and employes, was conferred by the law of Congress, 
which was understood to have been enacted with the knowledge 
and approval, if not at the solicitation of the Chief Signal Officer. 

The Company had performed, during four months, a new and 
difficult service without compensation. It had been ready during 
that time, as it has been at all times since, to negotiate wifh the 
representative? of the United States for any service desired by 
any Department of the Giovemment, and for this particular service 
to accept a less average rate- of compensation than is paid for 
other telegraphic business. But justice to the stockholders, and 
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the self-respect of the msDagers of the Corapany, alike required 
that an apparent attempt to place the control of the Company's 
property and business in the hands of officials of the Govern- 
ment should be resisted promptly and firmly. It was under 
such circumstances, end fcr such reasons alone, that the man- 
agers of the Company were reluctantly constrained to discon- 
tinue the transmission of the Weather Reports. 

Subsequently, negotiations were opened with the Company by 
the Chief Signal Officer, assisted by the Honorable William 
Whiting. These negotiations resulted in an agreement between 
the United States and the Company for the transmission of the 
Weather Reports for one year from May 24, 1871. 

The Company was represented in this negotiation by its Presi- 
dent, and llr, George B. Prescott, its Electrician. It was their 
understanding that the service of the Company was to be per- 
formed according to a certain schedule of circuits, and in the 
words of a numerical cipher, both of which were then submitted 
and made the basis of the agreement. 

The right of the United States to require the performance by 
the Company of the peculiar service desired by the Signal Office, 
at rates of compensation to be fixed by the Postmaster-General, 
was not admitted. The compensation was fixed by agreement; 
and, although it was deemed inadequate by the representatives of 
the Company, it was accepted — partly because of their desire to 
contribute to the success of a scheme which it was believed would 
prove of benefit to the public, and partly because of represen- 
tations that the appropriation would not justify larger compen- 
sation. The compensation agreed upon was for the transmission 
of the words of a certain cipher over particular circuits, both 
of which were submitted. It was not, however, expected by the 
representatives of the Company that both the cipher and the 
circuits were to be adhered to inflexibly. On the other hand, 
it fl'as not expected that changes would be made which would 
increase the cost of the service to the Company. 

In December, 1S71, the Company was notified that an entirely 
new cipher would be put in operation on the first day of the 
new year. A very slight examination of the proposed cipher 
satisfied the Managers of the Company that its use would 
greatly increase the difficulties, and consequently the cost of 
the service, and therefore they objected to its introduction as 
a violation of the agreement. But, notwithstanding the objections 
of the Company, the new cipher went into operation on January 
1, 1872. The working of the new cipher was earefidly watched, 
and the result justified fully the apprehensions which the Managers 
of the Company had previously expressed concerning it. The 
time of the occupation of the Company's wires was materially 
increased, while, at the same time, at the rate agreed upon per 
word, the compensation was materially din.inished. 

An examination of the reports transmitted upon the New York and 
Lake City, the New York and Milwaukee, and New York and Port- 
land circuits, from the sixth to the fourteenth of January, inclusive, 
developed the following facts: The averasro daily oceuoation of 



these three circuits witli Weather Reports was thirfeen hours and 
fifty -four minutes. Before the new cipher was introduced the 
average time was ten hours and thirty-eight minutes, and the 
average numher of words transmitted in that time was 7,876, 
or at the rate of 12.3 words per minute. But with the new 
cipher there were transmitted in thirteen hours and fifty-four 
minutes but 5,370 words, being at the rate of G.4 words per 
minute. Thus, for the increased occupation of our wires, owing 
to the difficulties of transmitting this ingeniously constructed 
cipher, we would receive at the contract rate per word more 
than thirty per cent, less compensation. 

Subsequently, the position of the Company in this regard was 
sustained by "the opinion of the Honorable William Whiting, 
who recommended that the rate per circuit for Signal Service 
messages be increased from two to three cents per word. In 
hia communication on this subject he says : 

" This conclusion is founded upon the test of the practical 
" use of the cipher now adopted, which shows that it is more ex- 
'■ pensive than the one originally adopted — and as the new cipher was 
" introduced on the first of January last, I shall also recommend 
" that the increased rate shall be applied from and after that date." 
Although this opinion bears date May 9, 1872, neither the 
compensation at the rote named therein, nor any compensation 
whatever, has been received by the Company for the period dur- 
ing which the new cipher has been in operation, nor for the 
three months next preceding.* 

The change from two to three cents per word is spoken of 
as an increase of fifty per cent., and without explanation the 
impression may be conveyed that such an increase was asked and 
allowed. As a matter of fact, however, there was no increase of 
compensation by the change from two cents to three cents per 
word, for the reason that it required a longer time t» transmit 
the less number of words of the new cipher. The minimum num- 
ber of words in the original cipher transmitted daily over, any 
of the circuits was 44. At two cents per word the Company 
would receive 88 cents. The minimum of the new cipher was 
31 words. At three cents per word the daily product would 
be 9B cents. This shows an apparent increase of only 5^^^ per 
cent. ; yet the wires were occupied an average of from five to eight 
per cent, longer each day in transmitting 31 words of the new 
cipher than 44 of the old. The use of the new cipher increased 
considerably the number of service messages required to correct 
errors resulting from its inartistic construction, and these were 
sent without compensation, as stipulated in the agreement. The 
Managers of the Company do not desire to enter again upon a 
discussion of the subject of the rates. The illustration submitted, 
showing the time a particular circuit was occupied, and the com- 
pensation payable therefor, loses whatever force it may appear 
to have in the presence of the following statement of facts : 
The signal service business for the month of January, 1872, at 

*See Note, page H3. 
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the rate of two eonts per word for each circuit, woiihl pay the 
Compnny $S«,!>26 in a yeai-. If tlie same service were cliarged at 
the rates established by the Postmaster-Gcnei'al for other Govem- 
ment roessages — that is to say. one cent per word for each cir- 
cuit of 250 miles, it would amount to $195,275 ; while, at the 
average rates charged the public, the same service would amount 
to $445,321. 

A majority of the gross receipts of the Company is from 
general business at average rate?. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated thiit it costs the Companj' 
seventy per cent, of its gross receipts to Ciii'ry on the business. If 
Signal Office business costs only the average of all other business 
it would yield the average profits. But Signal Office Reports have 
paid less than half the average rate, and cost more than the 
average to transmit ; precisely how much more his not been 
Btat d, tor the reason that it is not pos'.ible to asctrt im Tliese 
report^! monopolized not merely wires and eircints I ut at times 
the whole s\stem of circuits over laige poilions it teiritor} 
In the question of the cost there is involved not only the actual 
e^ptn'sc for sp cifio s(.rM(.e, but the dam tge resulting from other 
business being dLla\eil For every operjtor employed in sending 
and nceuing Signal Reports it sometimes happuied thit two 
would be idle because then wires were taken to make the special 
circuits W hen the President of one of the most iinpoitant 
Railroad Companies m the country will state the cost each of 
carr\jng a hmited umber of passengers by special tiain, tliree 
times a dn such titins to hive priority over all ethers, the 
servce to begin at the same houi each lay ind to continue 
daily for a jear then the managers of liii^ Company will 
undertake to show tint the cost of j preci=ely similai -ici^ice by 
the Telegraph is ccitamlj gieiter than sending ordinaiy messages 
in the usual wav . 

On page 13ij of the Annual Report of the Chief Signal Ofticer 
to the Secretary of War for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1871, 
is a table which exhibits the rates then charged by all the 
Telegraph Companies from Washington to 05 of the most im- 
portant telegraph stations in the United States, and also a 
comparison between the rates charged the publio and tho^c 
fixed by the Postmaster-General on Government business for 
single messages and for messages of 100 words. The comparison 
ia as follows : 

Average I'atc paid by the public per message, $2.29. The 
same message, at Goveniment rate, Sl.25, Fot 100 words, rate 
paid by the public, £13.98. By the Government, $4.14. 

Concerning this exhibit the Chief Signal Officer remarks : " Cal 
eulations made from the above fable show an average saving to 
the United States, beyond what had been paid previously in the 
ease of the shorter nacssages classified as above, of 45 per cent., 
and in the longer messages, of 70 per cent., which rate increases in 
favor of the United States when the number of words exceeds 100," 

That this conclusion is jiKtified by the exhibit is not (jncs- 
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tioner]. But something more appears to lie proven than is 
contained in tho statement qitnted. If the cost of ordinary 
Telegraphic Ixi-iness ia 70 per cent, of the gross receipts at the 
iiverago rates paid by private citizens, it follows that a part at 
least of the " saving to tho United States," which resulted from 
tho reduction of 45 per cent, in the rates for Government mea- 
sles made by the Postmaster-General, was at tho expense of 
the Telegraph Companies, who performed tho service for the 
United StJitcs at ratea below the average cost 

It sce'iis proper to ronark, in this connection that ilfhough 
the table referred to in the report of tho Chief S ccin! Officer 
fairly exhiiiits the advantages which the Government denves over 
individuals in the use of the Telegraph, it con\eyg in erroneous 
impression of tho average rates actually paid !f Wa^iimgton 
sends ihe same number of message* to each ot tho 05 stations 
named in the table, then tho average chai^^o per message 
would he ascertained by adding together the 05 separate rates 
;md dividing the sum by the nmnber of stations. For os- 
ariiple : Tlio charge from Washington to New York is given as 49 
cents. From Washington to San Diego, California, ^8.51. The 
averase of these charges is, therefore, 84.50; but it is probable 
that of every 100 messages from Washington there will be ninety- 
nine do^iuLfl to Now York to one for San Diego. On this basis tho 
average, instead of S4.50, would be hut 57 cents. 

BiiT the substitution of the new cipher waa not the only em- 
banasnneiit from which the Company suffered in connection with 
Signal OlfiCL- business. 

Willie tho negotiations were in progress between tho represen- 
tailve^ of the Sigtinl Office and of tho Company, in the Spring 
of 1871, it waa represented by the Chief Signal Officer that, in 
addition to all the other faetlitiea required, it was necessary that 
he should have at his disposal special circuits between Washington 
and Nen- York, Waj^hington and Chicago, and Washingtou and 
New Orlenna. The wires for theao circuits were to be connected 
with the Signal Office at 1.45 A. M,, 4.45 P. M.. and 11.45 P. M., 
daily, and at such other times as tho Signiil Office should call 
tor "them. These cii-cuita were in addition to tho scheduled circuits 
upon which the regnhir tri-daily Weather Reports wore to he 
transmitted. It was represented that it was necessary for tho Chief 
Signal Officer to be able to commnnieate directly and promptly 
with the Observer Sjrgeauts at the three cities named, during the 
time the regular m^ports were being received at the Signal Office, 
.md without" inteiruptmg them or otherwise interfering with their 
tr^msnilsslcn. Desiring to provide every facility required for the 
efficient tr;uisaction of this business, the Company consented to 
supply th.sc special cireuila. 

Tlie now arrangement had been in force but a short time, 
however, when it was ascertained that those special circuits were 
beini! put to other uses than the correction of errors in reports 
and^othcr matters of importapco directly connected with their 
transmission. It was found that they were being taken for pur- 
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posos of ilispTay, iliiring the n o t Lrjn J d li") irs f f tlio ]n vhcn 
they were most useful to th rulil'c ind theidor mo«t i iltuble 
to the Company. Nor wero the improper uses of tho ( ompiny s 
wires contiiied to those composing the three special citcu t" 
Other and _ equally important eucii t=i includ ng tho^e connecting 
the Atfaiitic and Pao fie coisf iierc 9omctimo9 fikeii }\ tlie 
Signal Office, without notice to or permission of the Conii iny 
to give exhibitions to invited guest t d to promote the con 
vonienco or gratify the whims ot Us attaches 

The following are copies of eome of the messages— reims of 
which are now in the Company's possession— sent from ni 1 ex 
changed with tho Signal Oflicfl over circuits prov kl 1% the 
Company with tho understanding th it they were to bo uscl 1 1 y 
in emergencies, and for the transmisBun of busu eas d sic al 
importance. The cost of th s se ^ice computed it oijiim t itt.^ 
would amount to thousando of lolJars 



Signal Ogh-e to Bosim.—The Secretary of Wsr nska, " What Is l!io wemlier and 
tliermomctcr 7 Is Observer about tliera? Tell liini youraelf, if not." 
^^ Boslon loSg nl 0£ice.~" Weather liazy— pleasaut— East. Don't know about 

Signal Ogke io Boston. — " Thanlts of llio Secretary of "War, 0. Ji.." 

Signal 0Jk6 lo Xew Tori.— "Wliat wires are you workiag to Ciilcngo?" 
Keia York to Signal Offirr.—" Wo are working three wires to Chicago." 
Signal OJJketoKero York. — "Can you stay on hero for a few minuttja?'' 
Sew York to Signal O^e,— " Very busy, but will do it. Jump in at cad of 
" raesaajre." 

(SIGi'AL OPPIOE CXWS CiilCAGO.) 

Signal 0#,-e to Ohicaoo.—'-lB S. or G. there?" 
Chicago io Sigyiai O^i-.e. — ■' Wiio do you want?" 
Signal OJ:e lo Chicago.— •■ Is a. or & tliero?" 
Okic-ago to Signal Ofic;.—" Yes, wait a mliiule. I'll get tliera," 
Sigiml Offi-s h Chicago.—" Good morning. Tho Seerelary of War is here again. 
Are you^woriting through to Saa Praucisoo? Can you put West on iiir a 

Chicago io Signal 0^.— "West O. K., can put it on hero, but it will bo slow 
' work. I can repeat it r[uieker than you mm work through, and make ii appear aa 
■' though you were working direct Won't thai do ?" 
SignU O^ceio Chicago.—'- Kb iias nothing Important to say. Only wanted to 
seeifwire^j would wotU". He has beou trying the Franklin hnes, bwt there is not 
''much show for theni." 

Chicago la Signal 0^:e.— "I'll put it on if you think best; but this is the viny 
" worst time of day for our business." 
Signal OJi':e to Chitago.—'''L^t it go till some otlior day." 
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Chicago to Signal 0#iK.—" Suppose yon arrange for tiyinorro' 
" 10.30, Wflshinglon time, then I will have every tiling ready, 
" wires and crowded wilb business now." 

Sio«al Ofice to Chicago,—" 0. K. "Will let you l;now. 13.30," 



SIGNAL OFFICE, WASHINOTON, W^ITH SAN FRANCISCO AND 
INTERMEDIATE STATIONS, lO A. M„ August Qth, 1B71. 

Signal O^ce io Chicago.— "Is Mr. Swaia in the oBico T' 
Chicago to Sigtiai O^ce.— " Tea." 

Sigml OJks Io Chicago.— " T[\o Secretary of "War wanla^to see how soon wo 
" can get Sail Francisco. Please eouncct tlie wires lliroutjli." 

put you iu cnmmuuiaation with San Prancisco 

(Tho wires were connected through, and San Francisco answered tlio call at 
10.12.) 

Sigml O^re to San FraiKisco.—" Good morning. Tho Secretary of War ia here. 
" Please give him the state oC the weather and iliermomoter at San Francisco, la 
"Carusi about?"' 

So,i Francisco to Si^al O^ce.— "Good morning, Mr. Secretary. It is cloudy. 
"K^ ivind. Thermometor 54. Mr. Carusi ia not in the office, but we can have 
■' him here in five minutes." 

Sgr.al Office to Saa Francisco.—" Pleaae call Observer." (Tho Signal Office here 
ttuide some nnintelllgible aignals.) 

Cldcago to Signal Offke.-" Who are you calling ?" 

Signal Oifice to Chicago.— "U Cheyenne and Corinne here ?" 

Chicago to Sigiioi Offiee. — " Yes." 

Corinne to Chicago.—" Do you want us?" 

adcago to Corinne.— "Yes. Washington ia here, and wanta you. Answer 

Signal Office to Corinne. " Pleaae give tiie Secretary of War the state o! the 

Corinne to Signal QSke.—" Little hazy. Thermometer 15," 
Signal Office io Corinne.— " 0. E." 

(SIONal. OPEIOE CillS CSETENSH, AKD 13 IMUEDIATELT ANSWEHED.) 

Signal Offi,.' Io Cheyenne.—" What ia state of Ibo weather ?" 

Cheynne to Signal OMce.—" Tery cloudy and windy. Looks like rain." 

(SiaSAL OFFICE CALLS SAN FliABCISCO.) 

Isijnal Offi-e to Sau Francisco.—" Has Carusi come 7" 

San Francisco to Signal Office.—" He will be here in a minnW. Boy gone alter 
" him Lillis senda complimenta to ihe Secretary," 

Signal C0ce io Sari Francisco. — "The Secretary of War aenda compliments. 
" Weather broiling hoi here." 

San Frandsco to Signal Office, — " Here ia Carusi." 

Signal Office to Observer, SanFiai 
"grapii Office?' 
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Sin Francisco to Signal Office.— 



le squaro from the office." 



Signal Office lo Managers and Operators at StaKona beimm Wa^Mngton and San 
.mmcssco.— -Tho Secretary of War leiide.'s hia Umnka and ciHigralulatious toiUl 
maaagers and operalors for tlipir succosa [ii working this raoraing. 10.50 A M 
The wires worked nicely. Two miautea only were occupied in obtaiiiiug direct 
commuuicaiioE befweec WashingtoQ and San Francisco." 



* BETVifEEN SIGNAL. OFFICE A 
„ September 6, 1S71. 



C'inciimali to Signal Office. — " Wait a mii 

"here nampd H . He Wiis not much 

" Don't remember initiaJa. Don't And liia ua 
" went to Oiunha. Our manager there can t 

Signal Office lo Cindntiali. — " Can you 
"flcatione, tiabits, character, pedigree, Ac? 
" Would like to know where ho came from." 

"His initials . 



I had n 






Good afternoon. 
I operator. Ve _ 
w on my books, He aftorwardg 
ro about liia abiliiy than I can." 
itly find out for me hia quali- 
MayljB Mr. Bliss would know. 



H. TI. II- 



I will inquire 



I CHICAGO, 



(signal 



S CHICAGO.) 



Signal Office to Chicago.—" la it S. or C, or la Maynard Ihero ?" • 
Chicago lo Signal Office.—" It is G. What can I do for the Government to^ay?" 
Signal Office ta Chicago.-—" Good morning. Talnable service, as usual. In 
" eiplanalion of losa of 49 and 60 wo have had report : ' Can't raise ; generally aC 
"night.' WauMd to know whether that meant; 'Can't niiso some oEQce,' or 
■'EOmethini! else. Do you know about it? la there a chanco to tighten screws 
" on North- Western 7" 

Chicago to Signal Office.—" 0. K. I believe that has reference to office through 
" which ihe midnight reporla from the Korlh are e.tpecied to be pnased. The 
" record book very frequently, and I think generally, reads at night. Can't raiss 
" Fort Howard. We were told by Green Bay, 1 think it was, tliat he would not 
■ sit up for Eigiiala without an order fVom his superintendent, Mr. Roberlson. I 
" inferred, from the style of hia language, that they were a kind of aelf-governing 
'■ people in Green Bay, and concluded that the service was not organiaed in that 

Signal Office lo Chicago.-" They report Fort Howard has a wire run into Ilia 
•■ house and get^ extra salary for doing the signal business. Wish you would 
" keep watch of them, and if there is any reason wliy thn wire is not in order, and 
"signals don't come, post mo. Mean while I'll pay my reBpeels to them thioiigh 
"the Superintendent. Has the Observer supplied you with carbon pai«r 
"enough?" 



Chicago to Signal Office. 



), he lias, thank you. Wo will do as you desire." 
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Signal Ogice to Chicago.—''- Please tulio tliis mossnge : 
" Fi-om SiGXAL Office, ■Washington, IG, to Sergeant A. ERnKtn, Uilwaoke 
" Is Lleuleuant Adaa.3 insptiaing jour Bliitioii ? Auswer. 

"(Sign(;J), II. \V, IIowGATE." 

CONVERSATION BET'WEEN SIGNAL OFFICE AND INDIAN 
APOLIS, lO A. M., October Sth, 1871. 

S'lijnal OJice to Indianapolis. — " Havu you got auj more signals ?" 

Iiid-'aimpotis to Signal Offics. — " I liavt 
"D.iVfcUiion or llilwaukeo signals, but sc 

Signal O^ce to Indianapolis. — " Much obliged. Will you be in office tliis P. M,"? 

Jndiaiiaptrlis to Signal Office. — '■Tes, nil day." 

Signal O^cii to Indianapolis. — ■'Will you please let mc know, say about two 
" oV-Uipk, wljflt is tile siliiation at ChiffljiO — whotlicr proJ]>yct of getlinft afleruoon 
"siuiiiiU tiirougli regularly? If not, want to try t« get oilier route. Can you gel, 
" jiivljablj', a wiro 10 Omuba, if Cliicngo ivirea are not nil right?" 

Jiidianapolis to Signal Offire. — "Pi-ohably may get one round Ko. Will try lo get 
"an oiiCuiiig someivbere uulUre ulLuruoon sigtiaiii. TLe biluatiou at Cliicago at 
"present is rather gloomy. Thirty squares are dtsimyed.'' 

Sig'ial Office to LidianapoUs.^^" X\i right, all right. Canyon give me the ^tua- 
"iio;i at Cbiengonow? Tho Secretary of War waats to kaow." 

Lidiii:,V2}',li.ilo Signal Office. — "Tlio latest from Chicago is a message from Mr- 
■'^^ i|j(iii. Superintendent at Chicago, to Mr. Orton, Kew Tork, in which be gays 
"iliiiLs- iq'iarBs, the entire business portion of Cliicago, has bcou destroyed. The 
" flro is still raging. This message came from Galena direct from Chicago." 

Sigaai 0^^ to Indianapolis.—" Much obliged. Lot mo know if tlicro la any 
"chauge there, please." 

Indlojtapolis to Signal Offiee. — "Will post you of any further iu format ion." 

CONVEriSATION BETVVEEN SIGNAL OFFICE AND CINCINNATI, 
lO A. M,, October 17th, 1871. 
Signal Office lo Ciitcinnati. — ''Say, Ham, get two signals, il and 70." 
CindanaU to Sigaai Office.—'- Wsit a minute." 
Signal Office to Cinciimati, — " Find tliem." 
Cirtcinnati lo Signal Office.—" Here are 47 and 10. 
Signal Office tv Cincinnati. — "Please repeat them," 
Cincinnati to Signal Office. — "0 3 2 7 

G 1 7 1 

2 

D 4 1 

9 4 6 

10 17 2 

6 3 0." 
SijMl Officeto CinciTOiaii. — ''Tbonkyou. It is awful cold; eight degrees below 
"aero rioa'?e rusti these Goyernmont," 

Signil Office, Washington, D. C. Od&ier 17!/i.—" Observer, Keokuk. Repeat 
" tenijierature, this morning's report, quick. 

" E. "W". IIOWGATE, 
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Signal OJ/ice. IVaihingloa, I). C, Odolier IJtft.— "Oiiserver, Coriuuo Repeat 
temperature, this raoniing's ropori, quick. 

"li, W. Hoivgati:, 

"A.S. O.&Assf 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN SIQNAI, OFFICE AND AUGUSTA, 
Ga., lO A. M., Oql 8l5t, 1S71, 
Signal Office to Aitgasia.—" Can I sea G. ii niiuute ?'■ 
Augusta to Signal Office.—" Go aliead." 

.< 0^'^"°? F^^ (o^uffii^ia.— " Good moruiDg. How do you nwve reyotts 27, 
^.iaaDa6airoral,L-w Orleans? Are they generally in before yoa send youra on 

^^ Augiisia to Signal Office.—'- So. They come about tlio same liiup, when we 
^^ start, nnd tlint is a little ahead of schedule time. Wo always try to get ours and 
coast Souih first, so they can send them West. 72 U Kenerallrkto; thereat 
'pretty [irorapt." " ■' ' 

Sigm Office to Augt^ta.—" Think of cliaii^ns schedules so as to have you send 
those four reports on coast circuit, to save time here and at 0. Can vou doit 
as well as not ? Probably it will put your sending time back about five minntoH." 

Aiigusla lo Signal Office.—'' Do you mean that it will mate it earUer or latort" 

Signal Offi':e io Augasla.—" LMer." 

Aiig'istalo Si:j«al Offkc-~''Yea. We can do it easy enough tlion. See no reason 
why It couldn't be dune. Wo get lialf an hour before you do ou coast." 

Signal Office to Aujusta.--" All right. la there anylhiug new that ii-ay about 
signals — anything want tightening ?" 

Aiig^sla to Signal Office.—'So. Tho new Observer sticks to his office vcrv 
closely, and seems to attend to his business." 



CONVERSATION BETWEEN SIONAL OFFICE AND CHICAGO 

Signal Offim to Chicago.—" Is Slioles thoro V 
Chicago to Signal Office.— "■ Here is York or Swain." 

Signal Office to Chicago.—-' Wanted to speak with Slioles a luinutc, if ho is in." 
Chicagoto Signal Office.— '-So. Kere is York, though." 
Signal Office to Chicago.—" VfbQn will S. be in?" 

Chicago to Signal Ofice.—'- He ought to be here now. Time for liis ri^turn." 
" ^nland'''o're"o^r^'''''~' '^°'' '''" """"^ '" ^^° "■""■ ^^''° '^ Superintendent of 

Chicago to Signal Office.-'- Salf minute. Asking San Francisco now. San 
"truucisco says it is C. Plummer, Here Sholes comes." 

Signal Office to Chicago. — "Slioles, do you remember tiie matter we were 
"speaking ol eve I leit S. D. ?" 

Chicago to Signal Office.—'- Good afternoon. Yes; presume vou mean rcardinn- 
'situation m Wasiiingion ?" ■^ j = b 

n feel about it now? llow much 
•"Whore would ho be located?" 
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Signal Ogim to CMmgo. — " Here. Some telegraphing— some clerking — witti me. 
"Tou know about what situation ia worth iiere, end you also know wliat Cliieago is 
" now. We offer any (lost about ten words here). Don't know liow much can oiTer. 
" Want find out wUat will cost, then get auttioritj'. Don't remember wliat lie got 

Sfjija^ Ojji':;io Chicaya. — "Want him aooa aa possiblo. If ease liopeM, will 
"you write particulars how much he got there?" 

C/iicajo la Signal Offi/x.—" He can't decide to-day. lie gots 115. He will 
" write you if you can wait few days for a letter." 

Signal OfkB lo Chicago.— 'Ten him to do ao, I will alio write. Good after- 
" noon. Thank you." 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN SIGNAL. OFFICE AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1.07 p. M., Nov. 9tli, 1871. 
Signal OJke la PkUadelpliia. — " Is Eobinson tliero ?" 
Fhilade'phia to Signal O^ce. — " Eobiosou is out of town. G. is bere," 
Signal OJice to Philadelpkia. — "I wish to see him a minute." 



e small-poi 

1 (o decrease much. Think 

Signal Office lo Fhiladdphia.-^" I supposed ao. Wish you would ask G. or R. 
"if they know such a caan, and can get me some conveniently. I don't know any 



Signal Office lo Philaddphia. 
PkHadclphia io Signal Office, 



CONVERSATION BETWEEN SIGNAL OFFICE AND CHICAGO, 
November 6th, 1S71, lO.ll A. M. 

Signal Officeto Chicago. — " Is Sholes there?" 

Chicago to Signal Office. — "Tes." 

Signal Officelo Chicago. — "At key 7" 

Chicago to Signal Office. — '■ No." 

Signal Offire lo Chicago.—" Plea.se ask him here." 

Chicago lo Signal Offi-.e.—" Good znorniug. Tour letter \va% received yesterday. 
" He express; d himself as much obliged for first choice, but under the clrcum- 
'■stancps, eiili-tmeiK, 4c., there is hardly inducement enough. With very little 
'■ extra Imurs' ivoik every night cau make it I'dl) here. Hope it has not iueon- 
■'reniencfd you or your plans." 

Si^ivd OMce to Chicago, — "Good mornlog. Received no i neon von ienco. Sorry 
■■(M:i't do baiter. Have to come to it gradually, you see. Glad, however, iio is 
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Chicago io Signal Ogke. — " Tell liiin I am all right for Iho present. Aro you 
"coming out tliia way ugain soon?" 

Signal 0§£i io Chicago. — "Can't tell wbea. Hope to bo nblo to do so before 
" long." 

Chicago to Signal OjS^.— All right. Will aeo jou when j-ou como. It's likely 
" that I shall ba in Wajliington this winter on a visit. Will sco you then." 

Signal Office io Oliicago. — '■ Hope so. Good morning." 

OFFICE AND CHICAGO, 



Chicago io Signal Office. — ■' Good morniug. Mr. M. will do so in a minute. Had 
" a very BOvere wind and snow storm west of hero last uiglit. Our masta at tliQ 
" Missouri River blown down. All licea down between Council Biuffa and Omaha. 
"Don't know how far wtat the storm extended. Wo are sending messengers from 
" Counei! Bluffs lo Omaha. May have aoruo signal reports after awhile." 

Signal O^it io Chicago. — "Han tho storm passed away, or is it moving east?" 

Chicago io Signal Office. — " It is moving east. Cautionary signals are up here. 
"It is raining at iiiuffs now," 

i for a place. Want 
lamantome?" 

Chicago io Signal Office. — "It not flrst elas,";; would probably do, however. 

" If ho wishes to go I'll arrange to relieve luoi. Know of no ouo tow that can be 
"spared. Are you ma hurry?" 

Signal O^ffice io Chicago. — " No. Want none but reliable men." 

Chicago (a Signal Office. — "He is all right, but I don't consider him first class 
" operator," 

Signal Office Io Chicago. — "All right." 



CONVERSATION BETWEEN SIGNAL OFFICE AND BALTIMORE, 
Novembep 21st, ISTl, 2.ao P. M. 
Signal Office to Sallimore — "la W. there?" 
Baltimore io Signal Office. — " No, sir. A. W. is here." 
Signal Office Io Baltimore. — " Can I see him a minute?" 
SaXlimoreio Signal Office. — "Teg; go ahead." 



Ballimore to Signal Office. — " Tes. Dr. Reuling has the reputation of being the 
"beat here. His ofBco is on North Charles street, between Mulberry and Saratoga 
,_....._ IT. . ;. 1 — g wonderful cures." 



'o Ballimore. — "Much obliged. All right." 



Signal Office to Cincirmali. — " Give us Chicago a minute 

(CHICAGO WIRE COXSKCTED.) 
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SigaoX Office to Chicago.— ''■ Can I sco ouu of jour cliLefs a miaiilo ?" 

Chicago to Signal Office. — "Yes." 

Signal Office to Chicago.—" Good aileraoon. You know McC , at tba 

"Supplj DepJnment. HU dmcliter hore would like to kaow if ho U at home. 
"Understands lie was going to Wiscoa^n." 

Chicago to Siy^al Ogke. — "Will see. Can't get the oSco noiv. Caa find out 
"and send you a message soon. Operator tliere has gone to dinnec." 

Signal Office to Chicago.— " Pleasa do. If away, do they know wiieo ho will 
"return? Hoiv do you get my signals?" 

Chicago to Signal Oglce. — " Very well now. Bad day to-day, or was tills morn- 
"ing. Heary wind b:oke wires. I'lllet youkuowas soon as I can get tliat oil." 

Signal Office lo Chicago. — " Mrs. Mack arranging to go home wliea slio finds that 
"iio is tliere. 0. X." 

IS A. M., February ISth, 

Signal Office to Cincinnali. — "Can you send a message to Cliicago and get 

Cincinnati to Sigiwl Office.—" Yes." 

Signal Office to Cincinnali. — " Tako Ibis." 
"From SiGSAL Office, Wabdikotom, l5Wi, 

"TaJ. K. McCoNAUGHEY, Supply Dbpaktmest, Cjiicaqo. 

"Your wife leaves at 1.45 llils evening via "WhoBllng and Columbus. Can you 
" meet iier on the road? I am waiting answer. 

"(Signed), Geo. C. Matnard." 

"Chicago should be able to get answer at ones, ir he is at oCScc. If you work 
" direct to tlie Supply Department, send there." 

Cincinnati to Signal Office, at 12.20 P. M. — "I requested Cliioago to get quick 
"answer to you. Said lie would. I'll ask Iiim again." 

Signal Office, to Cinciiiriaii.— "Please do." 



1. igth, 1872, 1 



Cincinnati la Signal Office. — "Tea." 

Sigaai Officeto Oincinaati. — " Good evening. Received your letter this eTenin 
"Talked the matter up with Cliief It will probably bo 0. K. now. You need n 
" saj 80, but likely one of tlie trio will come ; but your man." 

Oinciaaali to Signal Offices. — " Was afraid they had been trying to oust him. I. 
"is really very capable, and was 'pTo^ry' division laior here. There would be i 
" trouble, but fact is," to. 
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Signal 0M-' to BMimare — " Think'' That's 
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Company's lines which did not come from tlin proper officers of 
(he Company would be disregarded. 

Notivithstaiiding the frequent complaints and urf;ent protests of 
the Company these abuses were not remedied. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, for the protection of the Coinjiiiny's intero«t'j, that 
some decided action should bo taken; and accordingly, afVer full 
consideration of the subject by the Executive Committee, notice was 
given 10 the Honorable Secretary of War, by letter, dated March 
4 IS72 of a dLSire to terminate the arrangement at the expiration 
ot the jeir for which it had been made; but, at tlic re- 
qne t of the Sgnal Office, the service was continued until the 
Old of the liscal ^cii June 30, 1872. During the interval the 
Company was in-i ted to send representatives to meet tbo^e of 
the Signal Office at Washington, on the second dav of May, 
HTi foi conf rence upon the matters ponding between the United 
Slater and the Telegraph Companies. Pursuant to this invitation, 
the iepre=entat^es cf the Company attended at the Signal Olfice 
on that dav and being invited to submit a proposition for 
CO tn uing the transmission of Weather Keport-., tliuy submitted the 
folio ^ mg 

To transmit the Weather Reports for the jcar succeedimr May 
24th 1&73 substantially on the basis fited by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral f-ir the transmitsion of telegraphic communications other than 
S gnal Service Messages and Reports — ^that is to say, one cent per 
word for cachciicuit oi unit of distance of 250 miles, or fr.ietional 
r>;irt thereof, through which it shall be transmitted — the distance to be 
computed by adding the distances from one station to another, where 
messages are dropped or received on the route between the initial and 
terminal stations of each working circuit, and in addition thereto one 
fourth of one cent per word for each drop at such intermediate sta- 
tions; all words to be counted, and no communication to be at a rate 
less than twenty-five centa on each circuit." 

It will l>e seen that this was an ofri.r to transmit the Weither 
Ri-poits over special circuits it fixed times for the compenaition 
estabiished by the Postmaster (jreneral for othei Goveinment busi 
ness except for the e\tri service require! to tako copes of the 
repoits at intermediati, stations on the circuits over nhidi they 
were transmitted 

In the oidinarj transmission of mtssages two opiiators are 
required— one to send the other to receive The timL of two 
ofeittjts engiged at intermediate stations, m faking what are 
tcthnicaih called drop ' copies is worth to the Company pre 
ci^t-ly the same us if they were engaged in sending md re- 
ceiuiig me--sa_es in the ordinary way But as m the case of 
tliL, \V either Reports the opeiators connected thcitwith were all 
11 the sam., vure m any circuit it was Itemed equitaljlo to treat 
foil diopi requnmg four opeiators as equivalent tJ the tost of 
cidinaiv tiansmissi n on a circuit of 2o0 mikb anj it waa thtrc 
toio proposed ts charge m addition to the one cent rcr w jrd 
for eai.h 4d0 miles one fourth of jne cent ^er worl fir nch 
drip at the intermediate stations 
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This proportion war decline] hy the repieHcntitivc* of tho 
Signal Office and no ofFur wis midt, then oi aub cqucntly to the 
Conipatu fji the continuance of the spivicl IJnt the ConiTn,Bs 
tht,n in 9ee= on enacted a provision to the appi opriation for 
cojitinuiiio; the WeathLr Reports duuiijc the next Ii^cil year for 
subjecting to seven, penalties any Telegraph Comoony which 
should neslect or refuse to peiform any telegnphio lorTice for 
the Unite 1 States required bj any officer thereof it a rat« of 
ompensition fi-sed by the I'ostmister General The Company 
Mas infjrTied that this pioii'sion was dratted and submitted to 
the C >mmitteo on Approprntions bv the representatives of the 
Signal Office find its enactment urged by them 

At in intuview 1 etween the represent it ives of the Si^nil 
Oftiee ind of the Compnny, after the adjournment of Cong^ss 
and before tho cxpirition of the fiscal year, the former distinctly 
leclmcd to negotiate for cont nuing tho service iIlcRin" as a 
rei'on tint they had the right to require its pei fonnwca" This 
right mns not admitted bj the Compin^, and the sersice 
ter n mated 

liie foregoing stitements together with those mide m previous 
communicilion'- contain all that is mittrn! concernini; the reii- 
tions of the Signal Office and of this Company in connection with 
the tiansrais-on of the Weather Reports except the discussion of 
the subjeet before the Committee on ippiopnatioiis of the Hoube 
of Represent tt\es As tho offieial leeord of the proceedings be 
fore the Committee has been published, it is not deemed neces- 
sin to m le tuither reference theieto in this connection 

It Is gritifung to tho Company to know that the &igntl Of 
fice was able to make sjtiitactoiy arrangemeuts foi tho transmis 
sion of tho A^ either Eepoits bj the lines of other Telegraph 
Corap,mio — wherebv this Company his been relieved fiom bui 
dens nheh it ivaa uniblt to bear — without incmiemence to the 
Signal Office ind without depuvmg the public of the ^ ihuble 
results ot ife operiti ns 

I ha%e the honoi to be very respectfully 

lour obedient senaiit, 

AVILLIAM OBTOK, 



I.OTE.— The bills of the CoTapany for tracamicting tlie "Weather Reports for the 
tenmontlis ending July 31, 1873, amounting to $102,391.51, woro paid October 
28th, 1872, by order of the Honorable Secretary of War, 
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APPENDIX D. 



REJIOXSTRANCE OF TIIE WESTEPJ lOIOS TELIiGllAPII COMP'Y 
AGAINST THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH BILL. 



Western ^ntou KelcgraiJli (£a., 

New Yoek, February 13, 1873. 
To the Honorable, 

The Senate of (he United States. 

The Westers Uxios Tei.egkapr CoirrAsy hereby respectfully re- 
monstrates against tlie passage of Senate Bill No, 341, entitled, " A 
Bill to Conneet the Telegraph with the Postal Service, and to Re- 
duce tlio Gates of Correspondence by Telegraph," reported by the 
Senate Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads (Keport No. 20), 
January 22<1, 1872. 

The following are some of the objections which wo urge to the 
bill : 

First. — Although the Report truly states that " the Western 
Union Telograpji Company performs nine tenths of the telegraph 
business, and fairly represents the telegraph system of the country," 
this Company has not been applied to by your Committee for any 
information either concerning its own business oi' in relation to 
telegraphy generally ; nor has it boon offered an opportunity to 
be heard upon the subject before tho Committee. On a single 
occasion, two years ago, the President of this Company was, 
on hL^ own application, accorded a hearing before the Committee, 
limited to fifteen minutes. 

Under these circumstances the Managers of this Company have 
been much surprised at the publication, in a Senate (locunicnt, of 
statements concerning this Company, which are erroneous in fact, 
or in the mferences to be established, and which arc used to justify 
tho very extraordinary measures embraced in this bill. 

This Company is not prepared to admit that the Senate of the 
United States is the proper tribunal before which to try the corpo- 
rations created by the States, either for alleged undue expansion of 
capital, unreasonable charges, or inadequate facilities ; but we 
claim that, whether the measure reported by the Committee on 
Post-offices and Post-roads is based upon charges against this Com- 
pany, or upon alleged considerations of public policy, tho dictates 
of justice and the practice of tlio Senate alike require an inquiry 
into the facts, and a careful investigation of the interests to bo 
effected, before adopting legislation so important in its conse- 
quences. Representing, as this Company docs in a large degree, 
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the tolegrapli property, the tolej^raph oxpericnco, and tl.n telegraph 
progress of the country, we chiim that, in any proposed legisiation 
affecting telegrnpli property and business so vitally as tiic pro- 
visions of this bill, n-c are entitled to a hearing, both as to the ne- 
cessity alleged to exist for Congressional action, and tho effect 
of such action upon tho private property involved. 

Wo protest against the assumption by tiic Committee of the 
Senate, without proof and without having been hoard in our 
defence, that the business of the A\''estcrn Union Telegraph Com- 
pany is conducted in disregard of the rights of the public to such 
an extent as to render it necessary for Congress to intervene. We 
are not advised that any person has applied to tltc Senate for the 
redress of any grievance alleged against tliis Company. Its Sfan- 
agers are believed to possess tho confidence of tho puljlic, and are 
earnestly striving to meet their wants by extending their lines into 
new territory, and by enlarging telegraphic facilities as rapidly as 
the growth of business demands. The telegraphic facilities of the 
United States have been increased within less than six years past 
by the construction of thirty thousand miles of line and sevontv 
thousand miles of wire, and the opening of moro than three thou- 
sand new stations. Of this development tho Western' Union Coii- 
p.\XY has provided more tiiaii half, and has expended tliercfor about 
five million dollar.^ in addition to the contributions of Railway 
Companies included in its system, which amount to two and a half 
million dollars more. Probably, the gross expenditure for new- 
telegraphic property by all the companies in the country, including 
railways, has amounted to nearly or quito twelve millions of dollars 
within these six years. During this period tho average charge for 
messages has been reduced one half, and work lias been in pro- 
gress for some time by this Company preparatory to further 
reductions, which will bo made at an early day. 

Tliere have been paid in dividends to stockholders irf telegraph 
companies, during the period of this development, about five 
millions of dollars, or an average of less than one miilion a, year. 
This would be ten per cent.— the rate contemplated by this bill- 
on a capital of ten millions, which is less than the sum invested 
during the sanio time in extending and improving the telegraph 
system, which previously represented moro lines and larger reve- 
nues than those for which Great Britain recently paid more than 
thirty million dollars m gold. That the capital invested in tele- 
graphs in tho United States is not now, and has not of late been re- 
ccLving adequate compensation, is well known to all who are 
acquainted with the facts. Tho investment has been made, how- 
ever, in the confident expectation of a suitable return as the country 
progressed in population and wealth. This Company has con- 
sidered the ordinary risks incident to competing enterprises, whore 
success depends on the patronage of tho public, but they havo 
wholly overlooked the possibility of danger from tlio Government 
or of an attempt by Congress cither to take tlieir property or intoi-- 
fere with their business without just compcuBation, or to create a 
competing Company, and then to confer upon that compauy thii 
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right of exclusivG use of tlic vast facilities provided for tlic postal 
service at tlio public expense. 

Private enterprise has already established the telegraph through- 
out every State in the Union, and in all the Territories but one 
(Arizona). The value of the services it has rendered, without 
charge, in the interest pi science, and to sufferers by fire, and flood, 
and pestilence, is far beyond tbatof all the pecuniary contributions 
it has received. Jlilliong of acres of the public domain have been 
granted to railway corporations, while the telegraph has received 
no grants of land except whereon to plaot its poles. 

While the deficiency—nearly $25,000,000— in the revenues of the 
Post-office Department within the last five years has been defrayed 
by taxation upon tho people, the extensions of the telegraph within 
the same period have been made by means of private capital, fur- 
nished by private citizens. This bill attacks tho results of this 
enterprise, and, if it becomes a law, will be fatal to them. 

Second. — This bill creates a corporation and confers upon the 
corporators special privileges and extraordinary powers. Vpoiiwhat 
principle and for what reason the particular persons named in thix 
bill are proposed lo be made the recipients of a franchise never granted 
by Congress before, and of immense pecuniary value, in the event that 
they shall he enabled, under cover of its provisions, to grasp the tele- 
graph property of the corporations created by Uie States, and now en- 
gaged iji the business, xce are not informed. They are authorized to 
issue one million dollars of its stock " for expenses of organization," 
and as there is nothing in the bill to prevent the distribution of this 
stock among tho corporators, we assume that to be their expecta^ 
tion. The bill contains no provision requiring the contribution of 
any money as the basis for the issue of such stock. This stock is 
entitled to receive dividends at the rate of ten per cent, per annum, 
so that Congress is, in effect, imposing a tax of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, to be levied cither iipon the Post-offices or the 
senders of messages, to give a bonus to the beneficiaries under this 
bill, as an inducement to engage in a business in which they have 
now no investment, and in tho conduct of which they have had no 
experience. If it be the policy of the Government to give so large a 
bonus to encourage investments la telegraphic enterprises, we sub- 
mit that justice requires that companies now engaged in the busi- 
ness, and whose property is at hazard, shall at least be permitted 
to compete for the gift. 

Third. — The bill provides that certain expenses, heretofore borne 
by telegraph companies, such as rent, lights, fuel, messenger and 
clerical services, and also for stamps, shall hereafter be borne by 
the Post-ofEcc Department — the inference being that the necessary 
labor can bo perfonncd without increasing cither the number of 
officials or the expenses of the Department, and that it is on account 
of the saving thus effected that the telegraphic service can be per- 
formed by the corporation created by tho bill at rates which all 
past experience in this country has found to be unprofitable. The 
fact that this illusive feature has escaped the scrutiny of the Com- 
mittee on Post-offices and Post-rOads is another evidence of the in- 
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justice of acting on the bill without subjecting its provisions to tlic 
criticisms of interested and competent experts. The bill provides 
for a class of messt^es (section 2) termed "registered telegrams," 
" which shall have priority of transmission," and on which double 
rates may be charge* On examining the Report of the Committee, 
to ascertain the reason for conferring a privilege of such immense 
value, we find no reference made on the subject. 

This Company remonstrate against a scheme which gives a million 
dollars to create a new monopoly, under the pretence of checking 
an existing one, and which, under the plea of eEfecting " a greater 
reduction of rates than was obtained in Great Britain," covertly 
authorizes putting aside the ordinary messages of the public, what- 
ever the pressure of their necessities, and giving up the wires to 
priority messages at double rates — the effect of which must inevit- 
ably be to establish the priority rates for messages requiring imme- 
diate despatch. The priority rates under this bill are higher than 
the present average rate. 

We remonstrate against the passage of a bill which proposes to 
hire out the Government Post-offices, furnished, and warmed, and 
lighted, and the services of Government employes to private par- 
ties, unless to the highest and most responsible bidder. Especially 
do we protest f^ainst being excluded from such competition, and 
being put on the defensive by those whose investments in the busi- 
ness will be made, if made at all, after tliey have realized from the 
gratuities which the bill proposes to confer. 

Fourth. — The bill, in effect, exempts the property and business 
of the Company which it creates from State and municipal taxa- 
tion. It also makes the Company the agent of the United States ; 
so that the public would be as completely without redress, in case 
of neglect to forward and deliver messages, as they now are for the 
loss of registered letters and other valuables entrusted to the mails; 
at the same time all the risks of defalcations by postmasters and 
clerks, of theft or counterfeiting of stamps, are thrown upon the 
Post-office Department. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company does not desire that the 
Government shall purchase their property. It has confidence in 
the future growth of the country in population, commerce and 
wealth. In the benefits of that growth the telegraph must largely 
participate. It relies upon the future for a just return for the great 
expenditure it has already made, and is still making, to enlarge and 
improve its service. If, however, this Company fails to meet the 
just expectations of the public, it is suggested that the true remedy 
is to require the surrender of its property, under the conditions of 
the law of 1866. But, until a state of things exists which makes 
interference by the Government necessary for the protection of 
public interests, this Company asks to be permitted to control and 
conduct its own business without Congressional intervention. 

We remonstrate against the passage of this bill, because it would 

depreciate the value of the Company's property for the benefit of 

private parties. It cannot be that Congress would enact a law, 

the necessary and direct effect of which would be to depreciate the 

7 



value of private property wliicli they have the right to purchase, 
with a view to diminish tlie compensation to be paid therefor, 

Wlien this Company accepted tlio provisions of the Aet of 18C6, 
it was upon the assumption that a compact was thereby entered 
into between the Government and the Compafly — ■(!) that wo were 
not to be interfered with by Congress until the expiration of five 
years ; and (2) that thereafter wo were only to be liable to be 
dispossessed of our property at a valuation to be fixed by arbitra- 
tors in whose appointment we should have an equal voice. This 
Company submits to the Senate whether the enactment of such a 
law as that reported by the Committee would not be a violation of 
the compact into which we entered, relying upon the good faith of 
Congress. Under that compact we are to-day transmitting mes- 
sages for every department of the Government, giving them pri- 
ority over all other business, at rates fixed by the Postmaster- 
General, which do not pay us for the cost of the service. Is it 
unreasonable in us to ask, as we now do, either that the compact 
be performed on the part of the Government or that this Company 
be released from its obligations ? 

Common justice requires that if Congress is to establish n com- 
peting enterprise, in which the Government is to bo the active and 
only responsible partner, it shall leave this Company untrammelled 
by tho restraints of a compact whoso reciprocal conditions it wholly 
disregards. 

The owners of telegraph property would be justified in petition- 
ing Congress for relief from many of the burdens it is obliged to 
bear ; but this Company asks nothing except a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject, at which they shall be permitted to answer 
any charges affecting their administration, and that they be allow- 
ed also an equitable participation in whatever privileges are of- 
fered by Congress with a view to making cheaper telegraphy 
possible. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company relies upon Congress to 
protect their property from a scheme which, while it pretends to 
promise desirable reforms, and provides a princely bonus ostensibly 
to secure them, makes no provision either for compensation to the 
owners for private property virtually destroyed, nor for securing 
to the public any benefits promised them. We arc unable to re- 
gard it otherwise than as a scheme to enrich its promoters at the ex- 
pense of the public treasury, and of the private interests which it 
seeks to supplant. 

WILLIAM ORTON', 
HORACE P. CLARK, 
E. D. MORGAN, 
MOSES TAYLOR, 
ALONZO B. CORNELL, 
AUGUSTUS SCIIELL, 
CommiUee of (he Board of Directors of the 
WesCern Union Telegraph Company. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 



IN THE MATTER OF 



THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 



Washington, D. C, Ylth Dec, 1872. 
The Committee on Appropriations held an evening session in 
order to give a hearing to the representatives of the variona 
Telegraph Companies of the country, on the proposed postal tele- 
graph system. The following proceedings took place: 

REMARKS OF ME. THURSTON. 
Mr. Thurston, President of the Pacific and Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, stated that under tlie Act of 1866 his Company recog- 
nized Its obligation to sell its line to the Government at what- 
ever price migbt be fixed by the arbitrators provided for in that 
law. He ivas prepared to show the cost of the line to the Com- 
pany—its real actual cost, with unwatered stock. But he had 
not come before the Committee to make any statement himself, 
but rather to hear what other gentlemen had to say. He was 
prepared, however, to answer any CLueations of the Committee. 
As to the Hubbard bill, his Company had great objection to it, 
and looked upon it as a decided wrong for the Government to 
create a monopoly for the purpose of wiping out private enter- 
pnse. If the Government itself should assume tiie telegraph 
busmess, as he supposed it had a constitutional and legal rio-ht 
to do under the Act of 1866, his Company had nothing" to 
oppose to It. But the Hubbard bill he regarded as unjust and 
unfair. His Company was perfectly willingfor the Government 
to use Its lines on the terms of the Hubbard bill, and would be 
very well satisfied to be guaranteed six per cent, on its capital 
instead of ten per cent. The proposition in the Hubbard bill 
that_ the Government should furnish office room, stationery re- 
ceiving and delivering clerks, messengers, &c., would save half 
the current expenses of Telegraph Companies. The rates in the 
Hubbard bill were presumed to be less than those now charged 
and under which his Company was making no profits. He was 
sure that all the Telegraph Companies would be willing to assent 
to the terms of the Hubbard bill, and let the Postmaster General 
fix the rates for messages if the Govermnent would guarantee 
them 10 per cent, on their capital. His own Company would 
be well satisfied with six per cent 

Mr. Hale. — You would adopt the same rates as those pro- 
posed in the Hubbard bill, and ask no higher guarantee than 
6 per cent, ? 

Mr. TuuRSTON. — We would. 
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The Chairmax — What do you mean wlicn you speak of 
6 per cent, on jour capital 7 

Mr. Thurstox. — I mean six per cent, on the v/hole cost of 
our line, with do watered stock. 

The Chairjtan. — Please state to the Committee the extent 
of your line?, and what was their cnst. 

Mr. Thurston, — Our lines run northwest to St. Paul ; south 
to New Orleans; east to New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more ; and west to St, Louis. They run up and down the Mis- 
sissippi river from St, Louis to St. Paul, branching at Dubuquo 
to Chicago, and extending from Chicago to Pittsburgh, whence 
ihey branch to the three principal eastern cities that I have 
named. They also extend from Pittsburg to Cincinnati, and 
run down to New Orleans by way of Louisville, Nashville and 
Memphis. In round numbers wc have 5,000 miles of line 
and about 10,000 miles of wire. It has cost us $1,982,000, and 
that amount of stock has been issued. That amount, as near as 
I cm figure it, is as small a sum as such an extent of line can 
be huiit tor. Our stock has been all sold for cash, at par ; and 
it has netted us that sum, less commissions and expenses in plac- 
ing it. Our materials were all bought at the lowest market 
price for cash, Tlie labor has been done in the same manner, 
and the line has cost us $1,982,000. It is pcasible that, under 
other circumstances, a line might be built for less. 

The Chairman,— When was your line built? 

Mr. TnuESTOK. — Our line has been built from 1866 up to the 
present time. 

The Chairman. — Is it costing less now than at first? 

Mr. Thurston. — No, sir ; about the same. Wire is much 
higher now. 

I'lie Chairjian. — What rate per mile does it cost'you ? 

Mr. Thurston. — The whole 5,000 miles of line have cost us 
an averrge of $100 a mile, or $200 a wire. Thut includes all 
the expenses. It includes the purchase of rights of way. We 
paid in one case $165,000 for one right of way. It includes all 
travelling expenses incident to procuring rights of way, and all 
the expenses of a Company in existence for six years, during 
which time we have been steadily constructing lines. We have 
not been buildiag any for the last year. 

The Chairman, — How was it that you had to buy rights of 
way ? Do you not go upon lines that are declared post routes 
by Congress ? 

Mr. Thurston. — Generally we do ; but in all cases we bad 
to figlit our way, and we found it cheaper to purchase certain 

frivileges from railroad companies than to go through lawsuits, 
came to Washington a few days ago for the purpose of con- 
sulting the Attorney General on the rates to be fixed by the 
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G-overnment for the transmission of its mcssaj^ea. He claimed 
tbe riKht to fix those prices under the law of 18G6. I asked 
Mr. Whiting, who represented the Attorney General at the time, 
if the Government considered that law a contract. lie said, 
" Yes, most certainly, it was accepted on the part of your Com- 
pany." I said, " I want to ask you one question : Does the Gov- 
ernment propose to carry^ out its part of the contract?" He 
said, "Certainly." I said' "Well, at theprescnttime, ourhands 
being tied, we are at great expense in constructing our lines from 
Memphis to New Orleans, our ri^ht of way being contested by 
the New Orleans and Jackson llyilroad Company on their road. 
They have sued us, cut down our polos, and refused to carry 
our materials, and have charged us with being common trespass- 
ers. I wish tbe Government of the United States tlien to carry 
out its part of the contract and compel that Company to give ua 
right of way and proper transportation under that Act." He de- 
clined to di) it, or to express any opinion on tlie subject. I men- 
tion this to show that that is all the benefit v.-e have derived 
under the Act of 1866, whereas, on the otlier hand, we have 
been doing the signal service business for a Jong time at rates 
that are absolutely a loss to us of one half We found i t cheaper 
to buy rights of way. 

Mr. Hale. — You say that you have not been extending your 
hnes fi>r the last year. Why is that? 

Mr. THURSTo;f,~On a very simple principle of good busi- 
ness. Wc have no money, and we never run in debt. 

Mr. Hale.— You extended your line to the point that you 
found it profitable to do so ? 

Mr. Thurstox.— No, sir. Wc could extend our line further 
and make it profitable. The fact is, a telegraph line must reach 
out continually into new territory if it is to continue to do busi- 
ness. You canni>t run a telegraph line with any profit upon 
isolated roads. You must have it so as to accommodate all 
customers. The business of a telegraph Hue is somewhat like 
the business of a large grocery or dry goods house ; it has its 
regular customers. A very small amount of its business is 
derived from transient customers. Its principal business is 
from regular customers — men with whom we have to keep an 
account, and to whom we render bills at the end of the montli. 
The transient business, the mere message of the man who may 
ci>me in to-day to send a message, and whom we may not see 
again for a month, amounts to nothing. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary for us to have as large a connection as possible with the 
business centres of the country. This line of ours was coa- 
structed on that principle. We reach all the direct centres of 
trade with as little espouse as possible. It was got up at the 
close of 1865 with a view of making a competing line with the 
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"Western Union Telegraph Company, which was at that time a 
monopoly. The stocli of our line was taken priaeipally by 
merchants, not so much for profit as for the purpose of getting 
up cheap telegraphing. The stock has not been on the market 

Mr. Hale. — You do not propose now to extend your lines 
further, but have arrived at about the extent you desire? 

Mr. THUKSrOfi. — If this question of Governmental telegraph- 
ing was not pending we should probably extend our lines much 
further — that is, we should fill in the territory better. 

Mr. PALMiiB. — You spoke of the signal service business. Are 
you doing any portion of it now? 

Mr. Thurstos.— Yes, a large portion of it 

Mr. Palmer.— At what rates? 

Mr. TiiuRSTON. — We are getting a rate of three cents per 
word on a given circuit, as designated by the signal officers, 
which circuit is in contradistinctiou to the circuit as designated 
by the Postmaster Genera!. 

Mr. Palmer. — Can you tell what the average length of a cir- 
cuit is? 

Mr. TnuiiSTOK. — No, sir; it varies very much. 

Mr. Palmer. — It is the same, substantially, as it has been for 
a year or two ? 

Mr. Thurston. — No, sir; one circuit is from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans, for which we get ihirty cents a message from the 
signal service, and for which we charge the public $1.50 per 
message, and do not make money at that. 

The Chairman. — Please state to the Committee the amount 
of real estate, offices and the like, held by your Company. You 
have stated the cost of the line, and I suppose that includes 
real estate ? 

Mr. TnuHSTOJf.— I meant the cost of the line and equipment. 
We own no real estate. 

The Chairman. — Did you include the offices in your state- 
ment? 

Mr. Thurston.— I include the equipment of the ofiices. We 
rent the offices. 

The Chairman.— Your statement of about $2,000,000 in 
round numbers is the total cost of all that you own as a Com- 
pany ? 

Mr. Thurston. — ^Yes. 

The Chairman. — What is the average number of wires along 
your lines ? 

Mr. Tliukston.— From New York to Philadelphia we have 
five wires ; from Philadelphia to Pittsburg we have three wires ; 
from Baltimore to Pittsburg, two; from Pittsburg to Cincin- 
nati, three; from Cincinnati to Chicago, two; from Cincinnati 
to New Orleans, two j from ■St, Louis to St. Paul, two ; from St. 
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Louis, by way of Terre Eaute to a point on the Chicago line, 
iwo. It is a two wire line with the exception of about 150 
miles. 

Mr, Hale. — How do your rates compare with the rates of the 
Weptern Union Telegraph Company between the same places? 
Mr. Thurston.— They are the same at present. 
Mr. Hale. — How long has that been the case? 
Mr. 'i'HOiiSTON'. — Since the first of May. 
Mr. Hale. — How were they before ? 

Mr. Thurston. — They were the same between the same 
places. 

Mr. Hale.— Why did you say since the first of May ? 
_ Mr. Thurston.— Because up to that time they were not pre- 
cisely the same. There was a little variation in the rates up to 
the first of May, At that time there was an advance of rates. 
Previously to that the rates varied now and then. 

Mr. Hale.— Since the first of May your Company and the 
Western Union Company have had the same rates ? 

Mr. Thurston.— Yes, sir. The rates that wc have now are 
the rates which the Company which I represent established when 
we first commenced business ; they are about half the rates 
which the Western Union Company charged before then. Afrer 
our line was of sufficient length that they found it able to int«r 
fere with their buMne^s, they reduced the rates which we had 
established fully one half. That competition went on for three 
years, and, of course, no money was made by the Companies. It 
was a losing busines.'s. By an agreement between the two Com- 
panies the rates were advanced on the first of May last ; hut we 
only agreed to put them hack to the point at which we first 
started. 

The Chairman. — Are your rates the same now ? 
Mr. Thurston. — Yes. 

The Chaiusian. — Is there any other relation between tlie two 
Companies besides the one you have mentioned — such as owner- 
ship ? 

Mr. Thurston. — No, air. 
The Chairman.— No combination in work ? 
Mr. Thurston. — No, sir. 

The Chairman. — Are you in combination with any other 
telegraph line ? 

Mr. Thurston. — No further than the mere interchange of 
messages'. Messages are interchanged between us and the 
Franklin Company, the Atlantic and Pacific Company, and the 
Great Western Company. We simply exchange messages one 
with the other, when we take them for points in one another's 
line. There is no combination existing, in the full sense of the 
word. 
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Mr. NiBLACE. — What is the proper name of your Company ? 

Mr. Thuhston. — The Pacific and Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany, 

Tlie CirAIRMAN. — nas the question ever been raised in your 
Company as to tlie right of the United States under the Act of 
1866? "Have you ever contested it with the Goverumcnt or 
denied it in any way ? 

Mr. Tnui'.STON. — No, sir. We do not pretend to contest it or 
deny it under our acceptance of that Act. 

The Chaiuman. — Have you ever refused to send any message 
for the Government 1 

Mr. Thurstos. — No, sir. We have protested against the 
compensation, and ray protest is now on file in the signal offices, 
showing dislinclly thut we are doing the work at one half its 
cost to the Company. I propose at the proper time to make ap- 
plication to the proper authorities for recompense for the money 
that we have lost in doing the service for the Government. I 
stated ihe matter wl'tj fidly in my protest on file in the signal 
office. 

The Chaiemak. — When 7 

Mr. Thurston. — Some time last summer. 

The Chaieman, — Does the mode adopted by the signal offices 
of sending its messages interfere with your business any more 
than any other ordinary form of messages ? 

Mr, Thurston. — Yes. 

The Chairman. — In what way ? 

Sir. ThuestoN. — We have certain hours at which signal mes- 
sages are supposed to be handed us, at which time we are 
expected to transmit them without delay, giving them preference 
over all other business. Until those messages are haniled in we 
cannot fully handle our wires, nor underiake to send long mes- 
sages, because we would have to interrupt them when the 
s'gnal messages come in. The result is that the wires lie com- 
paratively idle, waiting for the signal messages. Of course there 
are a few messages sent in the meantime in regard to handling 
the wires, or such office business as is needed ; but effectually 
and practically the wires are at the service of the Unitud Slates 
for one hour's time. When that hour expires the orders arc lo 
goon with the regular business of the office; but during that 
liour's time the wires are kept virtually at the service of the 
signal office. 

The Chairman, — Is the peculiar arrangement of circuits and 
dropping messages a matter of disadvantage to you ? 

Mr. Thurston. — Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. — In what way ? 

Mr. Thuhston.- — The circuits are purely arbitrary and are not 
circuits of the Company. 'Jhc signal service makes our circuit 
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for us from New Orleans to Cincinnati whether our Superin- 
tendent makes it so or not, and we must send its messaocs over 
all the circuit ; then the messages have to be dropped°and for 
these drops we get no compensntion. For instance, we send a 
regular commercial message from Cincinnati to New Orlesms 
and we receive for it $1.50 ; the signal service sends its mes- 
sages between the same points, and we receive for it only 30 
cents— but that message is also dropped at Louisville, Nash- 
ville and Memphis. There iire one, two, three, four niessa^ts 
delivered for 30 cent°. But tlie signal service says : " No, tTn's 
" goes the whole length of the wire ; it is heard at each office as 
" it passes through ; it goes through those offices anyway, and 
" the dropping of it is no extra expense to the Company." If 
that message, which goes from Cincinnati to New Orleans iv;is 
sent primarily from Cincinnati to Louisville, it would be a mos- 
sage, and would be paid for at the rate of 30 cente ; the man- 
ipulation in sending it from Cincinnati would be the same, and 
the labor of receiving it at Louisville would be precisely the 
same. But the signal service 3;iys that it is no trouble to have 
the message dropped at Louisville, and yet the operator has to 
be on hand there, and has to go tlirough the same manipulations 
in receiving that dropped message as if it had been sent pri- 
manly, and only from Cincinnati to Louisville. The result is 
that a signal service message sent from Cincinnati to New 
Orleans employs four offices, and requires the same services to be 
performed as four commercial messages would require, and 
yet the signal service pajs for only one message, and pays for 
that only 20 per cent, of that which a commercial messa-Tc would 
pay. ° 

The Chairman. ^The operators would be at the intermediate 
offices anyhow, would they not? 

Mr. Thueston.— They 'might not be. It is not likely that 
some of them would be at their offices at 12 o'clock at ni^ht 
It would not be necessary. ° 

The Chairman.— What do you estimate the present value of 
your lines at? 

Mr. Thurstox,— We estimate their present value commer- 
cially. We have gone through six years' hard work, toil and 
Btriiggle, getting up our line, disposing of our stock, acquiring 
faeihties, and sustaimng the establishment of our line ag.iinst iho 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which attempted to crush 
us out. Our stockholders have been without any income all 
this time; tliey have established a business at a loss, or at the loss 
of interest ou capital, and they look to it, the same us any other 
business man would, to repay them in the future. When a busi- 
ness has been established— a rolling mill, a foundry, oramanu- 
la'jtory— the value of it is not precisely what its owner has paid 
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for it in dollars or cents, but what it is worth to him as a future 
means of subsistence and profit. Therefore, whea we estimate 
what our lines are worth, we do not estimate them at what 
they may have cost us, but as to what they are worth 
in the future as a means of earning money for the stock- 
holders — what they would be worth to sell to anybody else to- 
morrow. A man who had spent some time in establishing a 
large manufactory might say, " This only cost me $100,000, but 
really it is worth $200,000, and I do not want to sell it for less." 
That is the view we take. While we only spent $2,000,000 on 
our line, and spent it very niggardly and very economically, we 
do not feel disposed to dispose of our property at an undervalua- 
tion. We consider our line worth $3,000,000. 

Mr. Hale.— Is your stock in the market? 

Mr. Thurston. — No, sir ; it is not in the general market. 

The Chairman, — What would you say is the cost to your 
Company per word for doing associated press work ? 

Mr. THUE3T0N. — I am not prepared to answer that question 
at present 

The Chairman. — Is it your opinion that you are doing that 
work for less tlian cost? 

Mr. Thurston. — I do not presume we are. 

The Chairman. — ^You have stated that you arc doing the 
work of the signal service at less than cost 

Mr. Thurston. — Yes, and I am prepared to show it very 
cleyrly from my letters on file at the signal office. 

The Chairman. — How does the rate which the signal service 
pays you compare with the rate which the associated press pays 
you? 

Jlr. Thurston. — I cannot compare the rates, because we send 
the associated press reports in a different manner and in a 
different form. We send a great deal of specials. Our asso- 
ciated press business is not like the associated press business 
of the Western Union Company, 

The Chairman. — Whnt are those rates? I suppose your 
rates were on the same basis as the Western Union Company. 

ilr. Thurston. — ^Very nearly on the same basis. The un- 
derstanding between the Western Union Telegraph Company 
and ourselves is, that neither Company shall make a change of 
rates without the concurrence of the other Company — that is, in 
regard to our regular business; but in regard to these press 
rates we may change them as we see proper. 

The Chairman. — Can you remember readily what those rates 
are? 

Mr. Thurston. — Not readily. A short time ago — a week or 
BO since — a proposition was before me for sending despatches 
from Washington City to Cinciunati, and, I think, Chicago, and 
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4^ and 5 cents a word was the price to be paid. That was for 
specials. 

The Chaikjian. — How many drops were included in that ? 

Mr. TaURSTON.— One at Pittsburg and one at Cincinnati. 

The Chairman, — If yon can furnish us a statement on those 
points as to the rates ciiarged the associated press by your 
Company — the rate per word, the distance sent, and the number 
ofduplicates or drops— wesbould be very glad you would do so, 
the object beingto ascertain and make a fair comparison between 
press work and signal service work. 

Mr. TnuESrON^. — I am going back to Pittsburg to-morrow 
and will transmit the information in a letter. 

Mr, Palmer. — What press associations do yon work for? 

Mr. Thuhstos.— We transmit for the American Press 
Association. 

Mr. Palmer.— Where does it collect its news? 

Mr. Thurston.— In New York City, and Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

Mr. PALMEa— Where does it make its headquarters? 

Mr. THUitSTON.— The president of it resides in Philadelphia. 

REMARKS OF MR. BROWN. 

Mr. James W. Brown, President of the Franklin Telegraph 
Company, stated that the managers and stockholders of that 
Company regarded the Hubbard bill with great disfavor. They 
thought that some of its provisions were striking at the very 
life of the Franklin Telegraph Company. That Company was 
organized about six years ago. During that six yaars it had 
been running in sharp competition with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, over what he believed was well known aa 
"the worst burned district" in the United States. In other 
words, the tariff had been lower in proportion to the length of 
wires than in any other part of the country. For six or seven 
years they had been losing, or at least, not making any money, 
and bad accumulated quite a debL last year was the first 
year that the Franklin Telegraph Company had managed to 
make any profit. Last year the Company had saved from its 
earnings about $2,000, and this year it expected to save a much 
larger sum. Now that it appeared that there was the slightest 
probability of Congress passing the Hubbard bill, the Company 
felt very much concerned about it. The Company felt that the 
profitable business which it had been doing last year and this 
year was not so much owing to its present management as it 
was owmg to its increase of business through its extension of 
wires and opening of new lines, which had become feeders to 
the Franklin line. The Franklin Company had gradually 
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built up its business, and it now felt a great deal of concern in 
Beeing tliat any st^ps were bdng t^ken to destroy its business. 
It felt that It liad been gradually educating tlic public up to the 
telegraph business, and ihat, if the Hubbard bill should pass, 
the Company was going lo lose its reward. He, therefore, came 
here in the name of the Franklin TeiegMph Company's stock- 
holders, to protest, if he could use tlie word, against any corpo- 
ration bemg organized to enter into competition with existing 
Telegraph Companies under the very favorable terms proposed 
in the Hubbard bill. On looking over tliat bill be discovered 
that the tariff rates would not bo materi^illy reduced from those 
which the Franklin Telegraph Comprmy was now charging. 
For instance, the rate between New York and Boston would be 
twenty-five cents under the Hubbnrd bill, and the Franklin 
Telegraph Company was now charging only tliirty cents. 'J'hat 
was a circuit of 2oO miles. For two circuits of 500 miles the 
rate under the Hubbard bill would be forty cents, and the 
Frankim Telegraph Company w,is doing that service— from 
Boston to Washington— for fifty cents; therefore, there was 
not much difference between the rates, while, on the other hand 
the Company to be organized under the Hubbard bill was to be 
furnished by the Government with office room, stationery, 
clerks and messengers, and was to im_port its material free of 
duty— and for all those advantages it would only pay to the 
Uiiiled States the sum of five cents on every telegram trans- 
mitted. It cost the Franklin Telegraph Company over six cents 
a message for delivering its messages in Boston and New York, 
where, owing to the large amount of business done, the work 
was done cheaper than at smaller stations ; so that, if the Gov- 
ernment should only receive five cents on each message deliv- 
ered, it would be giving a bonus to the Company. 

Mr. Palmer.— What do you mean when you speak of deliv- 
ering and receiving clerks ? 

Mr. Brown.— When a message comes in to the counter there 
is a man there to receive it, who is called the receiving clerk. 
That message has to be taken and numbered, and, after it is 
numbered, it goes to the operator. That is what we call receiv- 
ing messages. Wheu a message is to be delivered it is sent 
from the operator to a clerk, and passes through two or three 
bands before it reaches the message boy, who-receives two cents 
for delivering it. The delivery only costs us six cents in the 
average ; while, for the five cents which the Government is to 
receive under the Hubbard bill on each message, the Govern- 
ment is not only to deliver but to receive the message, to fur- 
nish the offiec with fuel and stationery, and to make the 
lelegrapli property free of tax. These bills must be paid by 
some one, and must, of course, fall on the Government. Our 
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people feel that if such advantag*?3 are to be given to any cor- 
poration, those corporations which have educated the public up 
to the present point, ;ind which have labored as they have done, 
should have thera in preference to a Company which has not yet 
got a mile of wire or a telegra])h office. Our Company is of 
opinion that if its property is to pass out of its hands it shall not 
pass into the hands of an^- new Company on the basis of an ap- 
praisement by four or five men, but that if the Government is 
going to interest ilself in telegraphing, it should go into it as a 
business on its own account. If the business is to be done by 
the people at all, it should be done by the people thoroughly, 
and fur the people, and by the agents of the people. 

The Chairman.— What would your Company say if it was 
offered the privileges of this bill ? 

Mr. Brown. — I think our people would accept it and be glad 
to do so. 

Tiic Chairman.— You think you would make as much money 
under it as you do now? 

Mr. Brown. — That, is a subject to which I have not given 
much thought, but I think we could. My idea is that if a man 
has a telegraph message to send, and can send it for five cents 
cheaper from the Post-office than he can send it from an office 
next door, he will send it to the Poat-office rather than send it 
next door and pay five cents more. But if our line silone bad this 
position, of course the competing companies would immediately 
place their tariff on the same basis, and then the difficulty would 
come up again. 

The Chairman. — Has your Company done any work for the 
Grovernment? 

Mr. BlioWN. — Yes, sir ; we do a good deal of departrncnt work 
and a part of the signal service business. 

The Chairman. — What is your experience as to the signal 
service business? 

Mr. Bbown. — We have tried to do our besL We believe 
that the business has been done satisfactorily to the signal office, 
and it lias been entirely satisfactory to us. 

The OHAIiiM.\N. — You receive what you think is are;isonable 
compensation for the work? 

Mr. Brown. — Yes, sir; we are satisfied. We are in "the 
burned district," where we are accustomed to low rates. 

The Chairman. — Has any question ever been raised by your 
Company as to its obligation to perform work for theGovern- 
nientV 

Mr. BuoWN. — I think the matter may have been spoken of. 
When we accepted the Act of 18(36 we did it with a full under- 
standing of what we were about, and we wore entirely satisfied 
to take upon ourselves such burdens as the United States might 
impose. 
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The Chairman. — You regarded the francliises which the 
Government gave yoa under that Act aa pretty valuable to your 
Company ? 

Mr, Brown. — So far we have not had occasioa to find them 
of much value. 

The Chairman.— Would you be glad to be relieved from the 
obligations of that Act ? 

Mr. Brown'. —No, sir; we do not care anything about them. 

Tbe Chairman. — You prefer to hold to its benefits and bear 
its burdens ? 

Mr. Browm. — We do not complain of any burdens. 

The Chairman. — What does your Company say to the plan 
of the Postmaster General for the postal telegraph ? 

Mr. Brown.— Tiie idea of some of our leading men is, that 
if the Government chooses to go into this business we have no 
objection. We hold our telegraph property the same as we 
miglit hold ten bales of cotton ; if we get what we think a fair 
equivalent for it the Government can have it. 

The Chairman. — What do you think would be a fair price 
for your nroperty V 

Mr- Brown.— I think about $500,000. 

The Chairman. — What is the basis of your estimate? 

Mr. Brown. — The cost of our property, 

Mr. Palmer. — How many miles of line have you 7 

Mr. Brown. — We have two routes from Boston to New York — 
two distinct routes — and wo have one route from New York to 
Washington, That, iif course, you see, doubles the distances 
from New York to Boston. We liave six wires between Boston 
and New York, seven between New York and Philadelphia, 
and four between Philadelphia and Washington. 

Mr. Palmer.— How many miles of wire in all ? 

Mr. Brown.— 3,000. 

Mr. Palmei;.— What is the length of the signal service cir- 
cuits on your line? 

Mr. Brown. — That I cannot answer, I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the subject. I do not know tbe length of circuits 
on other lines. 

Mr, Hale.— When you say you have 3,000 miles of wire 
you count your duplicates and triplicates, you do not niean 3,000 
miles of route? 

Mr. Brown.— Oh, no ; of wira 

Mr. Hale. — How many miles of route have you? 

Mr. Brown. — 750 miles, in round numbers; from Boston to 
New York two routes, and from Washington to New York one 
route. 

Mr. Hale. — How do your rates compare with the Western 
Union Company's rates for private despatches ? 
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Mr Bp.oirN.-They ara ahvays the same. I believe tl.al is 
the rule all over the countrj. Wherever tie Western Union 
lines run our rates are always the same. 

Mr. Hale. — You are not e.xf ending your lines? 

Mr. Brown.— We are not extending our route We are oc 
eMWrally putting on new wires. We put o„ two wires between 
New Yort and Phlladelphm last spring to aceommodate . 



Mr. IlAM (to ijlr. Thurston).-Did yen moan 5,000 miles of 
route or 0,000 miles of wire as the extension of your lino ? 
^ Mr. TnuiiSTO.i.— 5,000 miles of route and 10,000 miles of 

Mr. Bhowx.— In the matter of rates it is perhaps well under- 
stood that no sooner does one Company drop its rates than the 
other Company immediately conforms to tiiom, otherwise it 
would soon lose its business. Therefore, whenever the Western 
(Jnion Company lowers its rates it is immediately followed by 
the opposition Company. ■ 

EEMAEKS OB MB. SWEET. 
Mr. E p. L. Sweet, e.teeuliye manager of the Atlantio and 
laoiiic I olograph Company, stated that the executive oiBcers of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company and its stockhold. 
ers were, so (ar as expression had been given, of the opinion 
that the telegraph business of the country can be satisfactorily 
done by compames operating under private corporations and 
that while the Atlantio and Pacific Telegraph Company mioht 
be glad to ay,ail itself of such legislation ta would en*le tSc. 
graph Companies to do business at less than present rates it is 
opposed to the plans now under consideration by that Comm'itlee. 
and desires permission to state its objections more at len<ith in 
writing. = 

The Chairmai^.— Are the signal service circuits lonfr on vour 
line c Q J 

Mr. Sweet -Yes sir ; we have no signal service circuit that 

is less than 1,200 miles long. The shortest we have is between 

'. „„'i^ '■'.'!'* Milwaukee, which is (the way the line runs) 

over 1,200 miles. ' 

Mr. H,ILE.— How many miles of route has your Company? 
■ *'■■■ SWEET.-Our Kne runs from New York to S.an pJan- 
CISCO. That IS snbstanlially the route, but it is done in some 
parts by conncctiona Wc own 7,000 miles of wire and I 
think, about 2,600 miles of route, extending from New York 
to Saratoga, and Albany and Syracuse, and there dividing into 
two routes, one by way of Oswego, and one by way of 
Auburn to Clyde. That is one route. From Buffalo there are 
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l,vo ro»t« to CMoago by mj o! Detroit »id Sandusky, cxte„d- 
i„,. down to CmoiniMti, then across the Slate of Iowa and to 
Olden That is the extent of the line that tve own. A' Og*» 
wf cancel, b, contract, with the Central Pac.flo Teegraph 
Company, and their lines are known as the Central Paoifie Di- 
vision of onr Company, bnt they are not melnded m the state- 
ment made to the Postmaster General as to the extent of onp 

"'"he CnAIEMAN.— Dave you given the Postmaster General 

the estimated cost of your lines? , , ■ -^ . - 1.* 

Mr S^-EET— No, sir ; nor am I prepared to give it to-niglit. 

The CHUBMiX— Please to put it in your written statement, 

Mr Sweet— I will submit the matter to our Executive Com- 



mittee, 



'TlieCHilEMAS.— Ton will also please to state your rates for 

°"M?^SwEET.-Our rates are the same as those of the Western 
Uiiion Telegraph Company, and always have been so. 

The Ch virmas.— Please say to your Company that the com- 
mittee would be glad to know the cost of your line, and such 
other facts as you have heard given here to-night by the repre- 
sentatives of other telegraph companies. ■ , , 

Mr SWEET.-I shalfdoso. My reason for coming here to- 
night'was, that I might make a memorandum of all the pomts 

°''The°CiLlI!MA!r.-I would like to say to all the gentlemei. 
who have been heard to night, that the committee may find It 
necessary to propound some inquiries not yet made. If so, we 
will notify them by letter. 
Mr. Oetos, President of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 

''° As I was unable to be present when the hearing commenced 
this evenin", I am only informed, by what I have heard during 
the last ten^inutes, as to the coume of the proceeaings to mght, 
and I therefore rise to inquire whether the committee desire to 
Samine the representatives of the Western Umon Company on 
the sabiect now under consideration. ., . v 

The CH»IEMAM.-The simple facts of the ease arc; that, by 
resolution of the House, of December 4th, so much of the Presi- 
"ent^ Message and of the Keport of the Postma.ster Genera a, 
relates to the subject of the postal telegraph was referred to this 
committee. By i similar resolution last year the same subject 
°va"?lso referred to this committee; and under that resolution 
at hJt session some progress was made in a general inqmry first 
about the relations of the Telegraph Companies to the signal ser- 
vice, and second, upon the gijneral question of a bill known as 
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the Hubbard bill. That bill is stiU in the hands of thi?! cnm- 
mittee, as it has been presented and moiHlied ; and additional 
facts and suggestions and recommendations of the President 
and of the Postmaster General have also come to the commit- 
tee; and on the whole subject the committee has desired to 
know whether any of those Telegraph Companies have anythinff 
new to offer. ° 

Mr. NiBLACK,— Permit me to state my view of the question. 
By the message of the President, calling attention to the Report 
ot the Postmaster General, we are asked to take measures to- 
wards establishing a postal telegraph operated by the Govern- 
ment. From another source the Hubbard bill is urged upon 
ns. Others again have appeared before us at diiferent times 
and urged that Congress should not interfere with the subject 
at ail. These three views of the case are now before us for our 
consideration. 

The Chaiestan. — Precisely. 

Mr. NiBLACK.— These, I suppose, are the points to which we 
desire gentlemen to direct their attention. 

The Chairman.— In addition to what has been so well stated 
by Mr. Kiblack, this committee desires to represent the aspira- 
tions of the American people on this subject, as far as it knows 
what they are, and also to secure to the Government whatever 
IS just and nght. The telegraph public is now represented in 
this room. The question is, shall the Government do nothing? 
shall it take the lines and carry on the business itself? or shall it 
allow a third party, as suggested in the Hubbard bill, to do the 
business? These are the questions we have to pass upon. 

Mr. NiBLACK. — We have heard more on the subject of the 
Hubbard plan than on any other. 

Mr. Palmkr.— As I understand it the several presidents of 
the telegraph bnea have sent requests to be heard ; and, so fjras 
I am concerned, I am perfectly willing that they shall speak in 
tbeir own way on the subject. 

The Chaihuan.— Certainly. The meeting is called for the 
sake of hearing what the Telegraph Companies have to say on 
this whole subject, and we have this evening heard from all but 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. The field is your 
own, Mr. Orion. •' 

REMARKS OF MR ORTON. 
Mr. Orton.— I regret, Mr. Chairman, that, owing to the 
fatigues of the journey here, and to a day and night of extraor- 
dinary work before leaving New York, 1 am in no condition at 
this time to do justice to the subject ; but with the permission of 
the committee I will submit a few suggestions which occur to mo 
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on reading the report of the Postmaster General, wliicli I hold ia 
my hand, 

t believe that the Westeni Union Telegraph Company is the 
only Company mentioned by the Postmaster General in his 
report, although reference is made incidentally to other com- 
panies ; and, as I conceive that the allusions to the Westera 
Union Company are not entirely just, and do not repre- 
sent the facts, either so far as they concern that Company ot 
so fur as they relate to the telegraph business generally in this 
country or in Europe, I desire to occupy a little time in the con- 
sideration of this report. 

Tbe first point to which I will invite the attention of the com- 
mittee is the reference of tbe Postmaster General to the rates 
established in 1871 for signal service messages; and I will say 
at the outset that I have no desire to enter on a re-discussion of 
the question. But, in order that this brief review of the report 
may touch all the topics, I will merely say in this connection 
that the Postmaster General has misunderstood the position of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company concerning the signal 
service business. He says; "Tlie Western Union Company 
" contended, first, that the signal service messages, which, to be 
" effective, require simultaneous transmission through special 
" circuits at certain times, were not covered by the second sec- 
" tion of the Act approved July 24th, 1866." 

When I had the honor to appear before the committee at the 
last session of Congress I endeavored to explain that the Com- 
pany witb which I am connected claimed no right to scrutinize 
the messages of any person representing himself to be an agent 
or officer of the United States, and that the objectio,n which we 
made to the claim of the Postmaster Genei-al in that regard was, 
that, after having exercised the authority which the law ex- 
pressly confers upon him to fix the rates on Government mes- 
sages, we understood that he claimed something more — namely : 
to direct by what route a message should be transmitted from 
the initial to the terminal station, and what intermediate stations 
on that route should be included in it ; and also at what hours 
of the day the offices of the Company should be open for the re- 
ception of such messages, in order that a continuous circuit 
might be made up to be worked synchronously across tbe con- 
tinent, including the intermediate stations, and tbe messages 
transmitted over that circuit, and dropped at the intermediate 
stations and delivered at the terminal stations simultaneously. 
We claimed that the Act of 1866 did not confer such authority 
on thePosmaster General. We claimed, furthermore, that the 
rates to be fixed by that officer under the law of 1866 are uni- 
form rates ; that, having fixed a rate on Government business of 
one cent per word on each circuit of 250 miles (under which, 
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for illuslralion, the tariff on a Government nMssage from Waal, 
mgton to Oliicago, being four oireuils, wouMbe four eents 
a word), ,t was not competent for him to say that another class 
of Government bnsmess between Washington ami Chica^ sent 

^L^ftl'^""""'*"" ,'"fe?°'' i"»'™g "ore labor "oi the 
part of the Company, should be sent for tf,™ cents a word • and 
yet this difference was involved in the claim of the Postmaster 
KS^ft i°' «"'™P>?,-™'i» tie general order, a message 
from the Secietary of War to General Sheridan, whose heal, 
quarters are at Chicago, delivered to us here, entitled to prioritv. 
but transmitted within the discretion of the Company bv what- 
ever routes and wires would best perform the service, pays/o«,- 
cents a word We are entitled to receive four cents k wiri for 
that ; but under the order concerning the signal service business 
It Ijecame necessary to send the message by way of New York 
including in the circuit a large number of etatiois which are not 
m It as ordinarily worked with Chicago ; and for that ser. 
vice the rate fixed was three cents a word. Now we submit 
very respectfully, Mr. Chairman, that the law which authorizes 
the 1 ostmaster General to fix rates, necessarily and inevitablv re- 
quires the fixing of a uniform rate for the lite service, and that 
a message from Washington to Chicago most have a uniform 
price for it ; that if the Government requires a message to be 
transmitted between Washington and Chicago in an unusual 
manner, in order that other service than that which is usual in 
connection with the message may be performed in connection 
therewith, for such extraordinary service we claim that ex- 
toordinary compensation is duo. This is briefly the view of 
The Western Union Telegraph Company on that point,. 

The report of the Postmaster General speaks of the liberality 
ot Congress towards the telegraph as follows • 
,, ■'.' '"'>«° *rough the liberality of Congress'lhe first telegraph 
line had been constructed, and the partial success of the inven. 

tion demonstrated " 

I do not desire to detract in the smallest degree from whatever 
mentis due to Congress on account of its liberality toward the 
telegraph; but It seems proper to coll the attention of the 
rammittee to the fact, that $30,000 was contributed to enable 
Professor Morse to make an experiment with the telegraph, and "■ 
that^the line which was built with that appropriation, after hav- 
ing been operated for a time by the Government, w.4 found to 
be an expense— that It tvas not self-sustaining, and the Govern- 
ment gave It away simply to stop that expense. That 
appropriation is the only one that I remember to have been 
made by Congress for the benefit of the telegraphs of the United 
States, with the single exception of that made in 1861 when 
Congress authorized a contract to be made with any party who 
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would give adequate- security to coristruet and maintain a tele- 
graph line between the Missouri Eiver aiid the Pacific Ocean, 
the free use of which should be given to the United States for 
10 years, in consideration of $40,000 a year. Such a contract 
was made, the line was constructed, and hna been in operation 
ever since. Tbe contract price promised by the United States 
has been fully paid and the contract has expired ; but I claim 
that the Government simply paid for service which was richly 
worth the cost But, if it was not, there is one other fact in that 
connection which is entitled to mention. Since 1S62 the tele- 
graph has paid into the Federal Treasury over a million and a 
half of dollars for taxes. 

ilr. NlBLACK. — Do you mean all the Companies, or your 
Company only? 

Mr. Orton. — I mean all the Companies, since the internal 
revenue laws went into operation, which was in 1862. There- 
fore, if we consider that the $40,000 a year was acontribution 
bv the United States for which it received no equivalent, still, 
while it was paying that out with one hand wilTi the other it 
was taking in three times as much. 

The telegraph, therefore, it is but fair to say, stands before the 
people of the United States as the product of private enterprise, 
and is not the debtor of the Government for a single dollar. 
Congress has given hundreds of millions for other enterprises- 
hundreds of millions in bonds and lands to railway.s, and, so far 
as I know, not asingle Telegraph Company io the United States 
is to-day the recipient, directly or indirectly, of one single dollar 
of benefit conferred by the Federal Government. We make 
no complaint of that. It has been a favorite investment 
with hut few people. It has paid less during the la'st six years, 
while I have been actively connected with it, to the owners of 
the property, on whatever basis the estimate is made, than any 
other active public investment in the United States. Whether 
the estimate be made on tlie basis of the cost of the lines, on the 
market value of the stock, or on any other basis — the telegraph 
business in tbe United States during the last six yeara^ has paid 
less on the average than investments in other corporations. 

Keference is made, in the Postmaster Generals report, to a 
possible rivalry between the business of the post-office and the 
telegraph in this country. Without reading from the report of 
the Postmaster General, and certainly without desiring to do him 
any injustice, I think I am justified in saying that his report 
contemplates a state of things under which tbe telegraph might 
become the competitor of the mails, and the revenues of the 
post-ofEce might suffer from such competition. That is the in- 
ference which I draw from certain general statements in the 
report. Now, I can only express an opinion on that point, and 
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I shall not undertake to refer to statistics in support of it ; but 
it is my opinion tbat the telegraph contributes far more to the 
development of the postal service tlian it draws from it as a re- 
sult of its competition. That is to say, between any two cities 
of the TTnit:d States the increase in the correspondence by mail 
will be in a larger ratio than the increase in the corres|Jondencc 
by telegraph, whatever that increase may ba While I shall 
not undertake to support the opinion by data, I will state, as the 
result of my investigation of the subject, that the telegraph, in- 
stead of being the rival of the postal service — a something which 
is going to interfere with it or detract, from its revenues — is a 
constant stimulant to increase the correspondence by mail, and 
therefore to increase the postal revenue?. Let me remark, in this 
connection, that notwithstanding the fact that the wires of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company are absolutely idle for at 
leiist six hours in the twenty-four, we probably pay a very much 
larger sum for postage every year than any other private cor- 
poration in the United States. With our offices, and wires, and 
men, and all the necessary appliances for conducting the busi- 
ness, without apparently any increase of cost, we still pay large 
sums annually for postage, simply because there is a department 
of correspondence which it is impossible for the telegraph to 
do. For example : It cannot audit its own accounts. I do not 
mean to say that it is physically impossible to do so by tele- 
graph, but that the expense of doing it with accuracy would be 
vastly greater than it is to do it by mail. 

Mr. NiBLACK. — You mean in the transaction of ofiicial busi- 
ness between the offices ? 

Mr. OuTON. — Yes, sir. It is very difficult for the telegraph 
to be accurate in the transmission of figures. I read gigain from 
the report : 

"The natural policy of private Companies is to extend facili- 
" ties slowly, and only to profitable points ; to let their business 
"augment gradually, and to reap larger profits from a small 
" number of messages, while a Government system, managed in 
"the interests of the people, pursues exactly the opposite 
"course." 

I suppose that it is entirely correct to say that it is the natural 
policy of men engaged in every department of business so to 
conduct it as to make the largest legitimate profit. The tele- 
graph, however, has not been behind the development of the 
country in population, in scarcely any section. It has kept 
pace with the railways all over the country, and there are hun- 
dreds, if not thousands of miles of telegraph in operation to-day 
where there are no railways, and where, I think, the mails only 
run two or three limes a week. The telegraph is being rapidly 
developed in Northern Texas, the Indian Territory, Kansas, 
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Colorado, Montana, California, Northern Michifran, and otber 
sections of the country, where I think the mails are not run 
every day. It is not too much to say that the telegraph 
has fairly kept pace with -the growth of the country ; but, 
if it has not, I still am of opinion that it would be urjust 
to charge it with any special selfishness. Investments are made 
in telegraph property for the sole purpose of making profit. 
We make no pretense to being a philanthropic or benevolent 
institution, ^Ye only claim that, having received no benefits 
from Congress other than that general protection of the laws 
to which all citizens are entitled, we are not liable to any special 
charges, even if we do not keep up with the general expectation 
in the provision of fiieilities. I quote again : 

"Meanwhile, the immediate defects and abuses of the tele- 
" graph call )oudly for reform." 

If there is anybody, Mr. Chairman, who alleges before 
this committee, or before Congress, or before any department of 
the Government, abuses concerning the conduct of its business 
by the Company with which I am connected, I shall esteem it a 
favor to be informed of the fact. But I submit, unless al- 
legations arc made, which, not being denied, do call for reform, 
whether it is just tor the head of an executive department of 
the Government to charge citizens engaged in a lawful enter- 
prise, by the investment of their own capital, with " defects and 
abuses," without supporting that charge by something which, 
undenied, would be acccepted as evidence of the fact. 

I do not admit that the question of the value of telegraph 
property is, under present circumstances, an entirely proper sub- 
ject for consideration by this committee, and for this reason : 
Under the law of 1866 the Federal Government has the 
right to purchase all the lines and property of the Companies 
which have accepted the provisions of that Act, at an appraised 
value, to be ascertained by five competent disinterested persona, 
two of whom shall be selected by the Postmaster General of the 
United States, two by the Company intereste.i, and one by the 
four so previously selected. Now, while the general question of 
what it might cost the United States to acquire all the telegraph 
lines may be a proper subject for consideration, I conceive 
that auytliing which looks hke anticipating tlie award of that 
jury, in the selection of which the Companies have an equal 
voice, is unfair ; and I therefore except to that portion of the re- 
port of the Postmaster General which discusses this question of 
the value of the telegraph lines of the United States. 

I desire to have the attention of the committee especially to 
what I am about to read. The report states as follows; 

"The majority of lines in this country have been built very 
"cheaply, their entire cost, including patents, being probably 
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"much less than $10,000,000. In fact, the poles have been 
"erecteJ in many cases entirely without cost to the Telegraph 
" Companies by the railroads along whose tracks they arc built." 
* * * {I fail to see how that affects the question of their value.) 

" The cost of a new system, equal in extent to the present, 
"would, at the above rates, be $11,880,000." 

Now, I submit whether these general charges of defects of 
administration, this prejudicing of the condition of the property, 
and this fixing of its value, is a fair proceeding on the part of 
an executive officer of the United States towards Companies 
whose obligation to part with their property is coupled with 
their right to be represented on the jury that is to settle the 
question of its value. No reason for the opinions here expressed, 
and to which I have just referred, is given in the report — no 
satisfactory reason — but I find in the appencHx a detailed esti- 
mate by Mr. Charles T. Chester, of New York ; and I would be 
glad to know whether the statement which I have just quoted 
from the report as to the probable cost of duplicating the pre- 
sent telegraoh system of the United States, is based upon this 
estimate, on page 169 of the Postmaster General's report. lias 
the committee any information on that subject ? 

The Chairman. — I presume the committee has no informa- 
tion on that subject The Chairman has not. Perhaps the 
Postmaster General may. 

The Postmaster General. — That result is gathered in part 
from that report of Chester's, in part from other information, and 
also in part from the reports of Mr. Orton himself. It is not 
corifined to Mr. Chester's statement or to any other statement, 

Mr. Orton. — If my reports have been as widely misapprehend- 
ed as the report of Mr. Gliester has been, I can begin to compre- 
hend how such a statement as that came to be made. ' The com- 
mittee will pardon me for calling attention again to the fact that 
there are two statements made in the report : first, that all the 
tsleirraph property in the United States probably cost " muck 
lens^than $10,000,000 ; and secondly, that it can be reproduced 
for $11,880,000. The only witness whom the Postmaster 
General brings forward to support this statement is Mr. Charles 
T. Chester, of New York, whose estimate is found on page 169 
of the report. The principal item in that estimate is 175,000 
miles of wire, and you will note particularly that it says " daiy 
free" Now, the duty on telegraph wire is over 60 per cent.; 
and more than half of the 20,000 miles of wire which the West- 
ern Union Company erected in the year 1872 it was obliged to 
import, and to pay thereon duty at the rate of about 68 per cent, 
less 10 per cent, since the 1st of July last, I think. In this esti- 
mate, then, this principal item, representing more than $6,000,000, 
is for wire duly free. Now, the committee will bear in mind 
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that this is the witness who, presumptively, is put upon the stand, 
if not to prove the statement of the Postmaster General, at least 
to justify its being made ; and I know it will surprise the com- 
mittee, as it surprised me, on examining Mr. Chester's estimate 
in detail, and on footing it up (notwithstanding that its principal 
item, representing more than $6,000,000, is for wire duty free) to 
find that the total is eighteen and one quarter millioas of dollars. 
Let me repeat: The Postmaster General alleges that all the tele- 
graph property in the United States cost less than $10,000,000, 
and that it can be all reproduced for $11,880,000, and he puts 
upon the stand a witness whose estimate takes $6,000,000 
worth of wire at 60 per cent, less than it costs, and tliiit wit- 
ness testifies that it would cost eighteen and one quarter mil- 
lions of dollars I 

Mr. Hale. — ^He says it can be put up for about 25 per cent, 
below that estimate. 

Mr. Ortox. — Would not that 25 per cent, be fully offset by the 
60 percent, on the wire? That is what the rest of ua would 
have to pay. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to inquire concerning the com- 
petency of Mr, Charles T. Chester to be a Government witness 
in this trial, on an indictment by the Postmaster General, of the 
Telegraph Companies of the United States for not having spent 
more of their own money in the development of a businesss 
that has brought less average return than any other public-in- 
vestment in the country within the last six years. 

Was there no one actively connected with the telegraph busi- 
ness; no unprejudiced person in the United States, having know- 
ledge of the facts, of whom inquiry might have been made and 
whose testimony would have been entitled to weight ?^ 

Mr. Charles T. Chester never constructed but one 'telegraph 
line, and that was built in the City of New York within the last 
three yeai-s. It is the Fire Alarm Telegraph of that city. And 
we have had the curiosity to investigate Mr, Charles T. Chester's 
Fire Alarm Telegraph, and have obtained from the Fire Depart- 
ment an inventory of the property which he pat into it, and from 
the Comptroller of the City the bill which he presented to the 
city for it. 

He erected 625 miles of wire, and his bill for it, on file to-day 
in the office of the Comptroller of the City of New York, is 
£850,000. Now, at the rate that Mr. Charles T. Chester, who 
offers to build a line (which the Postmaster General says can be 
built for $11,880,000) for eighteen and a quarter million dollars, 
if you will let him import his wire free of duty — at the rate 
whish Mr. Charles T. Chester charges the City of New York, 
the telegraph lines in the United States would amount to $238,- 
000,000 ! There were eighty miles of poles. If wo make iho 
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calculation on the basis of the miles of poles the result would 
be nearly $800,000,000 I But if bis bill for $850,000 were to 
be audited on the basis of his estimate of eighteen and a quarter 
millions, for a system of telegraph equal to that now in opera- 
tion in the United States, the Comptroller would pay him but 
$65,000! 

Mr. Sargent. — Is there not some difference in the number of 
instruments and their character, between tha Fire Alarm Tele- 
graph and the ordinary business telegraph, which would account 
for some difference in the cost ? 

Mr. Orton. — Yes, sir; I think there is. As a general thing 
it costs very much less in proportion to equip that sort of t«Ie- 

fraph than it does to equip a regular telegraph for commercial 
usiness. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, as a specimen brick, this is a liltle 
better, clearer, and more decided a specimen than we shall be 
able to produce as we go through with the other estimates and 
exhibits in this report, and yet, without a single exception, on 
analyzing them, the result will be substantially the same. 

But I acqait the Postmaster General of ao intention to do 
the telegraph business of the United States so great an injustice 
as he has undoubtedly done it This is not his work, 
The young gentleman who has been permitted to use the 
dignity of a high officer to shield himself while making an assault 
on private citizens and on private enterprises is the same who 
appeared before this committee at the last session of Congress 
as the volunteer advocate of the Government side of this 
question. 

I say I acquit the Postmaster General of an intention to do so 
great an injustice as has been done, not only to the -Com panics, 
but, as I submit very respectfully, to himself and to his great 
office. But I do ask that, in the farther consideration of this 
question, by whatever department of the Government, some 
regard be paid to the fact : that there are connected with tlie 
telegraph business in the United States gentlemen who have 
been engaged in it almost since its commencement ; gentlemen 
of ripe experience, of high character, and whose opinions and 
whose statements of fact are certainly entitled to as much 
weight as the guesses of this clerk, who has been permitted in an 
official document to assail private citizens and private enter- 
prises in the name of the Postmaster General. 

Let me say a \vord on the question of value. The telegraph 
and railroad companies in the United States have invested, 
during Hie last six years, more cash in the production of telegraph 
property than the gross sum named in the Postmaster 
General's report as the cost of all the lines in the country. 

The Chairman. — Do you mean by that that more cash capital 
has been invested in the actual structure ? 
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Mr. Orton". — Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. — Yoa exclude stock operations ? 

Mr. 0RTO>f. — I exclude stock operations. I mean exactly 
what I say : More cash has been invested in the production of 
telegraph pro|>erty — not stock — but poles, wires, instruments, ap- 
paratus, buildings, patents, etc., than the Postmaster General's 
report states to be the cost of all the telegraph property in the 
country. 

Now, the question which becomes necessary for this com- 
mittee to consider at the outset is the expediency of the Grovern- 
ment of the United States embarking in the telegraph business. 

The population of the United States is now about 40 millions. 
The number of messages sent by all the telegraph lines in 
the country in a year is less than 20 millions. This fact, 
therefore, appears: that of every two persons in the United 
States, one of them, once in a year, has occasion to send a 
telegraph message at the average cost of sixty-two cents, or 
thirty-one cents for each pei-son. Of the 40 millions probably 
39 millions never send a message at all, yet each one of them 
must have, in every one of the 365 days in the year, food, and 
clothing, and shelter. By what right does the Government, 
organized for the common benefit, and maintained at the 
common expense, propose to tax the whole people of the 
United States for the convenience of so small a percentage 
of the population? Is it not a strange and anomalous condition 
of things that Congress sits considering an attack upon private 
parties and property by a department of the Government which 
seeks to inaugurate proceedings for the acquisition of their pro- 
perty, and for embarking in the telegraph business at the public 
expense, to promote the convenience of a mere handful of people, 
not one of whom comes here to complain, or to ask for any re- 
lief, while thousands and tens of thousands are either homeless 
or suffering for lack of food, fuel or clothing, and for whose 
comfort the Government makes no provision whatever ? 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that this committee will believe me 
entirely sincere when I say that neither on this nor on any former 
occasion have I intended to be wanting in that respect which is 
due to the members of the committee and to the officers of every 
department of the Government of the United States. Six years 
ago we entered, as we supposed, into a compact with the United 
States, either that we were to be permitted to go on and conduct 
our business without Governmental interference, or that the 
Government would take our property at the appraisement of a 
jury in whose selection we should have an equal voicCj and that 
we should then be permitted to withdraw our capital and invest 
it in other emerprises.. Scarcely was the ink dry on the signature 
that gave validity to that act before schemes were iiitroduced 
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into Congress, and have been pressed at every session since, 
which have rendered it necessary for the officers and represent- 
atives of the telegraph to be in attendance on Congress, under 
circumstances of great personal inconvenience, at very consider- 
able expense, and to the neglect and injury of the business with 
which they are connected. If, therefore, I have sometimes ex- 
hibited impatience, it is, first, because I am compelled always to 
be in a hurry ; and, secondly, because I have felt, as I feel now, 
that we have been the injured party and not the aggressor ; that 
we have endeavored to keep in good faith the compact into which 
we entered on the invitation of Congress ; and yet we are obliged 
to come here at every session to defend our property, our busi- 
ness, and our management from unprovoked assaults by parties 
whose interests or whose prejudices tempt them to suppress or 
distort the facts, or who for lack of knowledge and experience 
seem unable to comprehend them. 

Let me ask, on behalf of the property which I represent, 
and of the interests with which I am connected, that some defi- 
nite action be taken on this subject at this session. It is dueto 
all the interests involved, as well as to the honor and good faith 
of the United States, that something shall be settled. I stated 
a few moments ago that the Company with which I am con- 
nected had erected, during the year 1872, 20,000 miles of wire. 
The indications are that we shall be required to erect, during the 
year 1873, at least 25,000 miles of wire, notwithstanding the 
fact that we are now engaged in equipping our lines with an ap- 
paratus wliich we have demonstrated to our entire satisfaction is 
capable of doubling the capacity of every wire we hava 
Is it unfair, Mr. Chairman, in anticipation of such an invest- 
ment involving probably an expense of a million of dollars on 
the part of the Western Union Company, and perhaps another 
million by railroad companies, in connection with which lines 
will be constrncterl, that we should ask Congress to take some 
action by which we can judge whether every time we make 
an investment in this business we put it at hnzard. Is the mil- 
lion of dollars which we shall probably invest during the next 
year to be put at hazard? Do the United States contemplate 
proceeding for its confiscation? At all events, are we not en- 
titled to notice as to what the Government does contemplate, in 
order that we may elect whether to incur the risk of investing 
these targe sums annually, or whether we will retain and distri- 
bute them among our stockholders, I submit that between man 
and man this would be only fair— that common sense of justice 
which is called "fair play." The citizen of the United States is 
certainly entitled to ask tliis from the Government of the United 
States. We ask nothing more. We admit our obligation to 
deliver our property to the Government under the provisions of 
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the Act of 1866 whenever Congress shall direct the appoint- 
ment of appraisers, and shall appropriate tbc funds where- 
with to pay their award. But we object to this apparent 
attempt to create a public opinion in advance of the ap- 
praisement, which is to operate on the appraiser.-^ to the 
prejudice of oar rights. It is not necessary t) discuss the 
question now, whetlier we are entitled, under tliat Acf, to 
the simple cost of the poles and wires, or whether we are 
entitled to something more. The value is to be decided bj arbi- 
tration, inaccordancewiththetermsof the Act, to which we have 
agreed, and. the arbitrators are the judges. We certainly shall 
not agree to any attempt to ascertain first what the appraise- 
ment will be, in order that if it is a good bargain you may 
accept it, or, if it is a bad one, yoa may decline it. We agree 
to abide i)y the result of arbitration as provideti in the Act, and 
I hope that before Congress adjourns some action will be taken 
which shall be an indication to the holders of shares in the 
various Telegraph Companies of the United States, whether it 
will be prudent for them to continue to hold such property, and 
to the managers of the Companies whether it will be prudent for 
them to continue to invest a portion of their earnings in the 
extension of the property, or what it will be necessary for them 
to do to meet whatever siiall appear to be or shall be declared to 
be the determination of the Government in that respect. 

THE HUBBARD BILL. 

I am quite unequal to the discussion of the details of the bill 
of Mr. Hubbard. I now speak of the bill as I kst saw it. If 
the committee have allowed any modifications of it I'have not 
been apprized of them. But the bill, as I last saw it, is a scheme 
f®r the incorporation by Congress of a Company authorized to 
engage in the telegraph business in all the States and Territories, 
conditioned that the rates at which messages shall be sent by 
this Company shall be the rates named in the bill, which rates 
are apparently considerably less than the present average rates. 
But there is a provision in the bill authorizing " priority mes- 
sages" at double rates. Bat, Mr. Chairman, every message ia a 
priority message. That is what the telegrapli is for. And 
yon will appreciate, I think, the force of that on learning the 
following facts: It is now three years since, througiiout the 
territory east of the Missouri River, messages could be filed at 
any telegraph office at any time during the day for transmission 
at the convenience of the Company, and for delivery on the 
following morning at half the tariff rates. That provision has 
been in operation three years. It is thoroughly well known lo 
all people who have occasion to use the telegraph ; and, although 
the rates from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
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■\Vasbington to Texas, Western Arkansas and Kansa?, are 
S3 to $3°50 for a single messnge, with a few hours difference of 
time, and without any inconvenience to the customer as to the 
filing of the message at half these rates, the fact is that at this 
time°after three years of use, but eleven per cent, of the tele- 
graph business is 'done under this provision of half rales. 

The Chairman.— Is that arrangement made by all the other 
Companies as well as yours ? 

Mr. Orton. — ^Yes, air; all of them. Mr. Thurston, President 
of the PaciSc and Atlantic Company, I suppose {as I did not 
file a caveat) is entitled to a patent on that scheme. I think, if 
he was entirely frank, he would admit that he knew we were 
going to do it; but he did it first, because it took us a great 
while to work up the details before putting it in operation, and 
so he started it on hia lines before we did on ours. But it has 
been in operation on all the lines of all the Gjmpanies during 
the last three years. It did not at first include any territory 
west of the Mississippi river. 

Mr Thurston. — I wish to disclaim the credit of being so 
much' smarter than the President of the Western Uniou Tele- 
graph Co.iipany, and I am happy to concede to him the com- 
pliment of having originated the proposition of sending these 
nifht despatches at half rates. It was the principle on which 
ou" line was first created that that should form a feature of it 
when the Une was sufficiently extended to do so ; and we had 
it in contemplation, it seems, at the same time as the Western 
Union people, without each other knowing it. 

The Chairman.— Is the fact that you have such an arrange- 
ment so generally known to your customers that the eleven 
per cent, represents the voluntary choice of the people ; or is it 
true that a considerable portion of your customers do not know 
of the existence of that half rate ? 

Mr. OiiTON. When we inaugurated this scheme we consid- 
ered that tlie people who sent and received messages every 
day were the people whom it was to our interest to notify 
first The half rate message blank is printed in red ink. 
These blanks were distributed, as other message blanlra are 
distributed, freely among the customers of the telegraph. A 
small advertisement, of a size suitable to be enclosed in the en- 
velope in which messages are delivered to our customers, printed 
also in red was printed to the extent of many millions, and was 
supplied to the various offices of the Company, and a copy was 
placed in the envelope with every message delivered for several 
months. We argued that in the course of three months, it an 
advertisement went out with every message delivered, we should 
Drobably, during that period, reach the great majority ot those 
who patronize the telegraph. ■ lu addition to that cards were 
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provided and directed to be suspended in the telegraph offices. 
The blanks themselves are exposed there. And still more re- 
cently I directed an advertise me lit to be printed prominently on 
the envelopes used for enclosing messages to be delivered. We 
have taken the utmost pains to inform the public of the fact, and 
we believe the public is well informed of it. Ccrtninly that is 
the case among those who are most in the habit of using the 
telegraph. 

The Chairman. — Does this half fare arrangement apply to 
all your rates? 

ilr. Ortos". — Yes, sir ; to every office east of the Missouri 
Eiver, including Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
nearly all of Texas. 

The Chairman. — Between here and New York, and between 
here and Boston, and between Boston and New York ? 

Ml-. OnToy. — Yes, sir. "We do not include in it the Pacific coast, 
for the reason that the line is so long and the difference in time 
is three hours. The great difficulty in maintaining that line, 
its liability to interruptions and the certainty that day ami night 
business would get confused, has induced us to withhold putting 
it into operation on the Pacific coast. We intend, however, in 
lieu oF that, to reduce the rates between the Atlautio and Pacific 
coasts at an early daj' — to still further reduce them. They are 
only about one half now what they were six years ago. 

Now let me return to the Hubbard bill. I spoke of one of 
the provisions of that bill, being the authority to charge double 
the rates named therein for messages entitled to jiriority, and I 
expressed the opinion that every message was a priority message ; 
and I appealed to the fact that eighty-nine per cent. oFthe business 
of the ^v estern Union Telegraph Company is priority btlsiness, or 
what would be priority business under the provisions of this 
bill. Therefore, taking the present day rates and night rates, 
and striking the average, the priority rate under Mr. Hubbard's 
bill is higher on the average than the present average rate. The 
bill, when I last saw it^ provided for an issue of $1,000,000 of 
stock, without any other consideration than the vague expression 
" for expenses of organization." It contained no stipulation or 
guarantee on the part of the corporators that any single thing 
promised on the part of the corporation to be created by the 
bill should be performed. It is a stupendous job ; an attempt 
to get the sanction of Congress to a scheme to enable stock to 
be floated, one million dollars of which could be divided among 
the corporators, without the obligation to account for a single 
dollar of it. Wlien that has been done it is a good enough 
thing for its beneficiaries, if they never erect a pole or string a 
mile of wire ; and I predict that if that bill shall become a law 
the Company created by it will never build a thousand miles of 
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telegrapli line. And jet it may be a splendid thing for its 
promoters. It will do the public no good, and do the Govern- 
mont no good ; on the cont^-arj-, if thisscheme should fail, wowld 
it not h^ve discredit* 1 Governmental connection with the tele- 
graph; would it not postpone the time (if that time is ever to 
come) when the Government shall control the basinesa ? 

The Chairman, — Please to explain precisely what you mean 
when yon say that the corporators may make a good thing of it 
without t'leir erecting a pole or building a mile of line ? 

Mr. Orton. — When this bill becomes a law, I assume that 
the firet thing to be done under it is to organize the corpora- 
tion ; the next thing inevitably is to sell some of the stock, for 
until the proceeds of the sale of the stock are on Jiand they 
certainly will have nothing with which to buy lines that are 
already built or to build new ones. Suppose they sell $1,000,- 
000 of stock, and no more — they have a right to distribute 
that among the coruorators, and are under no obligatioa 
to account to anybody for it. I assume that no moral 
question is involved in connection with taking that which 
Couwress freely gives, I certainly raise no such question. 
If Congress gives the authority to twenty or thirty gentle- 
men to collect §1.000.000 from the public, and to distri- 
bute it among themselves, that is about the highest right 
to property I know of. But Congress exacts nothing from 
them in retui'n, imposes no obligation on thorn then and there- 
after U< do anything. But supp6-'e they should get $2,000,000 
of stock and divide the $1,000,000, and then faithfully and ju- 
diciousl\- expend the other million, and the scheme fails. They 
have burrowed a hole in the Post-offlce, interfered with and in 
terrupted the posUl service, vexed and harrassed the. customers 
of the telegraph, who have been many times caught sending 
messages by the Government line to points not reached bv it, dis- 
gusted the public generally ; and certainly it seems to me that 
the people will not be in a very evangelical frame of mind to- 
wards Governmental connection with the telegraph, with such a 
specimen of the results before them. 

But suppose it goes on and does better, what then? The 
Guvernment has created a monopoly of which it can never be 
rid except by purchase. There may be no obligation on the 
part of the Government to buy the existing lines ; there certainly 
would be an obligation on the part of the Government to buy 
that line. I submit that every share of stock subscribed to the 
corporation created by this Act would he so subscribed on the 
inducements held out by the Government of the United States, 
either that that Company is to make ten per cent on its capital, 
with an added million for expenses of organization, or, failing 
in that, the United States is to buy the property. 
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Noiv, I rcaJ in the public prints tliat tbc Secretary of the 
'■'reasurv lias recently boon before a committee of Congress, ask- 
ing forlegii'lntion to enable him to pay a larger commission 
than is now allowed by law for the negotiation of bonds of the 
United States at a lower rate of interest than la paid on the 
greater part of the public debt. This bill is a scheme to 
enable a private corporation, after its corporators have made 
$1,000,000, to make ten per cent on all the balance of their 
investment, with the one million included. Whnt is the pro- 
priety of such a partnership, with such a ^wasj guarantee of aueh 
a rate of interest, on the part of the United States, which cer- 
tainly is abundantly able to go into market and borrow money 
at lialf that rate of interest? What is the necessity for the 
Government to set u;i partners in the business who do not own 
a rod of telegraph in' the United States, and who never did an 
hour's work at the telegraph business in their lives — what is the 
propriety of the Government setting up such parties in opposi- 
tion to tlie capital and experience whicli, for more than twenty 
years, have been developing a telegraph system which, notwith- 
standing the disparaging statements miide concerning it in the 
report of the Postmaster General, compares favorably with any 
telegraph system on the globe ? 

Now, a word on the subject of rates. More than sixty 
per cent, of the cost of conducting the telegraph business is paid 
for labor, yet we are obliged constantly to meet statements and 
arguments bfsed upon the rates paid in Europe. 

The Chairman.— Does that refer to the running expenses, 
or to the building expenses as well? 

Mr. Orton.— It refers to conducting the business. Sixty per 
cent of the whole cost is for labor. 

Mr. NiBLACK. — What do you include in the word " labor " — 
do you include operators ? 

Mr. Ortox. — I include the wages of operators, of course. It 
is a work of men and of hands, not of steam engines—a work of 
individuals, the expense of which increases almost in the direct 
ratio 0"^ the increased volume of btisinesa. It is all very well to 
say that if you have an immense mass of it it can be done more 
cheaply. Ask the stenographer there who is reporting these 
proceedings how much clieaper he can work it' he has the 
w^k of four men put upon him at once. There is a limit to 
human capacity. If correspondence were all paid for by the 
written "ord, would the price of it be any cheaper if the 
volume was largely increased? And yet every word of every 
message is written out in detail by the fingers of the tele- 
graph operator. No matter how you may increase the speed of 
transmission, or cheapen some of the processes, every single mes- 
sage is the product of the labor of human fingers. Now, I 
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UQderstand it to liave been t!io settled policy of every admiuis- 
iratioti for more tliaii forty years to secure a higher rate of 
wages for labor in the United States than is paid m any other 
country; and especially has it been the policy of the United 
Estates to protect its laboring citizens from eompetiiion with the 
product of the cheaper labor of continental Europe. In view of 
this fact, and of that which I have already stated— that more 
than sixty per cent of the current exoenses of condiictina; tele- 
graph business is paid directly in wages-is it fair to asE that 
private capital and enterprise shall perform in this country a 
service which is so largely the product in detail of labor, at races 
corresponding with a similar service in other countries? I be- 
''^^^L.'i's susceptible of simple demonstr;.tion that, considerinff 
the difference in cost of labor and of material in Europe and in 
the United States, telegraphing in the United States isdecidcdiv 
cheaper than in any country in Europe— I was going to sav 
than the average, but I say in any country in Europe. If you 
will consider the difference simply in the wages paid to the em- 
ployes, and the difference in the cost of materials you will 
find that telegraphing is cheaper in the United States than 
in any country in Europe. 

Bij^ that is not all : A day's work by the employ^ of the 
(government is limited by law to eight hours, while the em- 
ployes of the telegraph aro required to work at least ten, and in 
inany cases twelve hours. I assume it will not be claimed that 
tiie same persons m the employ of the Government would do 
any more work in the same time than if in the service of pri- 
vate parties; or that the farmer could hire telegraph operatives 
at lower rates of wages than are now paid. It fblloVs, there- 
fore, that, on the basis of eight hours as a day's work, the present 
annual expenditure to operate the telegraph would yield a pro- 
duct twenty per cent. less than the present, or that to maintain 
the present product would require an increase of force and of 
expenditure twenty-five per cent greater than the present. 
barely, the Government would not discriminate against opera- 
tives and mechanics in the telegraphic department of its busi- 
ness, and require them to work from two to four hours more a 
day than is now required of Government clerks, mechanics and 
laborers. 

In the report of the Postmaster General reference is made 
to the Government Telegraph of Great Britain, and con- 
siderable space is devoted to the consideration of the ques- 
tion of a uniform rate. Now, sir, I admit that, if it were 
practicable to remove the 40,000,000 of people of the United 
States into the territory comprised in the States of New England 
and New York, it would be entirely practicable to establish a 
uniform rate. But see how unjust it is to compare this country 
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with Great Britain or France, each Laving a popoLition ap- 
proximating to OUT own, settled on an area but Jittle larger tlian 
New England, while our population is spread over an area 
equal almost to the continent of Europe. Ten to fifteen miles of 
telegraph m«st be constructed and kept in repair in the United 
States to reach the same number of persons as in Great Britain or 
France are reached by one mile ; and when you consider tliat it 
costs nil an average eight dollars per mile of wire per annum to 
keep constracted lines in repair, you will see what_ a difference 
there is in favor of those countries of denser population. Permit 
me to remark, further, in connection with the English telegraph, 
which is represented to be a success (and I believe it to be a 
success so far as its adminstration is concerned), that I think 
very erroneous views are entertained concerning the result of its 
operations financially. Whatever it may become hereafter, the 
British telegraph has cost the Eriiish Government more money 
every month since it has been in operation under the Govern- 
ment than it has received in revenue from such operations. 
Now, I am aware that an exhibit has been made showing a 
profit. I have examined that exhibit carefully ; and find that 
the apparent profit resulting from the operation of the British 
telegraph is obtained by diarging an arbitrary sum to capital 
account. There is no evidence yet to satisfy me that the Brit- 
ish telegraph is self-sustaining to-day. And yet it ought to 
be self-sustaining, and I have no doubt that it will ultimately 
become self-sustaining. Very much has been said concerning 
the enormous increase in the volume of business since the Eng; 
lish Government took the telegraph and established a uniform 
rate. Let me make a statement m that connection. _ There are 
no more messages sent in Great Britain to-day, in proportion to 
the number of miles of wire and the number of stations and 
of employes, than there were before the Government took the 
lines from private hands and established a uniform rate. This 
is a very important fact, because there is involved in it the very 
essence of the law governing the development of the telegraph 
business. 

The Chairman.— Is that the statistical rule on which tele- 
graph companies consider growth to be gauged? 

Mr. Oeton,— I am now about to state what I consider to be 
the rule. It is, that the increase in the volume of telegraph 
business is more directly proportioned to the increase of facili- 
tii-'S than it is to any question of rates whatever ; and I would 
make, withoit the slightest hesitation, a wager covering the cost 
of the experiment, that if, say, between four cities, the experiment 
should be tried, in the one case, of reducing the rate one half, 
and, in the other case, of doubling the facilities without any re- 
duction of the rates, the double volume of business will come 
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quicker on tlie doubled facilities than on tlie reduced rates. 
Now, that is myopiuion, and I would be glad to hear the views 
of the other geiitleiiieii pri'Ment, with whom I have not conferred. 

Mr. Thurston.— I fully confirm the opiuiou of the President 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company. We have found it 
so on our lines. And to-day wo find, as the result of our busi- 
ness, that, with what has been called increased rates, over those 
that existed up to the 1st of May, the want of facilities alone 
prevents our business increasing ; and we are now increasing 
our facilities in onlef io increase our business. 

Mr. Sweet. — Mr. Or:on asked me that question to-day on the 
train, and I Inve been turning the thing over in my mind. I 
believe his statement to be substantially correct, so far as my ex- 
perience goes. 

The Chairman. — Does that indicate to your mind that the 
demand is for greater facilities rather than for cheaper rates? 

Mr. Sweet. — For greater and more rapid facilities. The ex- 
perience of night rates will demonstrate that. The question is 
not one of cheap rates ; it is upon the question of facilities, and 
of the rapidity with which messages are transmitted and de- 
livered, that the increase of business depends. 

Tlie Postmaster Gen latAL (to Mr. Thursttm), — You say that 
your business increases if you increase facilities, notwithstanding 
that the prices may be also increased. Suppose your prices 
were lowered, would not the business be i.icreased by thnt ? 

Mr. Thurston. — My experience in telegraph business brings it 
down to a very small point. It is, that no man sends a telegraph 
message for the mere pleasure of telegraphing. He merely sends 
it in order to gain time, or to make the profit which he ex2)ccL8 
to gain by economizing time, by forestalling tiie market, or some- 
thing else ; and the question with him is not so mifch the cost 
of a message as the speed with which it is delivered. So, if you 
take a line between two large cities, with only one wire, and if 
you make the prio^ of messages as low as you pos.sibIy can, the 
public will not he accommodated, and the business will not in- 
crease; but, if you put up more wires, and increase the facilities 
for telegraphing, you increase the business. 

The Postmaster Genekal. — That increase of business is ob- 
tained by multij^"iiig the wires. 

Mr, Thuksxon. — Yes, By increasing the facilities and keep- 
ing the rates at the same price. 

The Postmaster General, — Then it is unlike the postal busi- 
ness, and unlike the telegraph business in other countries, 

Mr. Thurston. — Take a large city like Pittsburg, where I 
reside, which is a manufacturing city, and take a factory there 
employing 400 people, and you will find that it is only one out 
of the four huudrtid that ever uses the telegraph ; the other 
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399 do not send a message in a year ; but the one sends fifty or 
a hnodred messages in a day ; and we must use iim as a mer- 
chuQt would use a customer — we must give him the fuciHties 
tliat he Wiuits. The question with him is not one of pcice, but 
one as to how the service ia perliirmed. 

The Postmaster General.— That would be the question 
with a great many more people if they had facilities, aud if the 
telegraph was cheap euough to be within their reach. 

The Chairman. — Mr. Brown, what ia your opiaioo upon the 
point ? 

Mr. Brown.— My impression is that the experience in some 
parts of the country has been that reducing the rates baa very 
v;istly increased the busineda, as in the West, for instance. I 
learned f,om Mr. Orton that putting the rate down to ten cehta 
betiveen Chicago and Mihvaukee increased the business very 
vastly ; but my impression has been that when a man pays 25 
or 30 cents for a aegar he does not care very much whether he 
pays five cents mure or lesi fjr a telegraph message. 

Mr. Palmer (to Mr. Orton).— If ch.apoiiing rates docs not 
increase the volume of business why do you cheapen rates? 

Mr. Orton. — Have I been understood as saying that cheapen- 
in"' tlie rates did not increase the volume of business ? 

Mr. Palmer. — I thought that the tendency of your argument 
was to show that it was the increase of facilities rather than the 
reduction of prices that brought an incre'ise of business. 

Mr. Orton.— Botii of them tend undoubtedly to increase the 
business, but I believe that the development of the telegraph 
depends more upon the provision of increased facilities than on 
the reduction of rates— assuming, of course, that the rates are not 
exorbitant and prohibitary, but taking the average rates as they 
are to-ds^ in the United States. And now let me support this : 
The tariff between New York and Cincinnati six years ago was 
$1.85 a message. Under the active competition inaugurated by 
the Company of which Mr. Thurston is the president, the rates 
were reduced to $1.50, $1.25, $1.00 and finally to 60 cents. At 
that rate the lines were operated for two years. The rates to 
intermediate places were reduced correspondingly, the rate be- 
tween New York and Pittsburg being 2o cents. On the 1st of 
May last, by previous agreement, the rate between New York 
and Cincinnati was advanced from 60 cents to one dollar, and 
between New Yorkand Pittsburg from 25 to 50 cents. Within 
the year preceding Ihe Western Union Telegraph Company had 
very considerably increased its facilities between New York, 
Pittsburg and Cincinnati. The increase in the volume of busi- 
ness between the stations on that route, during the months of 
May, June and July of the present year, after an advance of 
from forty to one hundred per cent., was greater than the in- 
crease in the corresponding months in the previous years. 
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The CHAiRM-tN.— Had there been an increase in the facilities ? 

Mr. Ortox.— Yes, I stated that as part of mv preliminary 

statement. -^ ^ '' 

^ ?!!^? Chairman.— What was the percentage of the increased 

laciiities ( 

Mr. Orton — I cannot answer that verv well. The facilities 
between two such cities as New York and Cincinnati do not de- 
pend upon the number of wires on any one route, although that 
route may be the one mainly used for the business between 
ihosetwo stations. It is the general increase of facilities East 
and West on the lines that are available between the two sections 
I do not mean to say that the way to get a larger increase 
ot business next year than we have had heretofore is to make 
a further increase in the tariff; I presume I shall not be mis- 
understood in that regard. I merely bring this illustration in 
support of the opinion which I expressed as to the law goveru- 
mg the development of the telegraph business— first that it is a 
question of facilities, and that, untU ample facilities are provided 
iortheexisting volume of business, there is certainly no great 
inducement to make a reduction of rates. It costs a good deal 
of money to provide those additional facilities. The Western 
Union ielegraph Company has erected within tiie last two 
years a wire ofunusual size in this country — number six gauge— 
between New York and Chicago. It is now completing one 
between JSew York and Cincinnati of the same gau-re and has 
ordered another of the same gauge between Pittsbur.- and 
Chicago. 

The Chairman. —Is there any other relation to the size 
except strength? 

Mr. Orton.— The question of strength does not enter into the 
case at all. The distance, telegraphically, between two stations 
depends upon the size of the conductor, and it is possible to 
bring New York and San Francisco telegraphically within the 
same distance as New York and Boston, if you make the con- 
ductor large enough. On these larger conductors we are intro- 
ducing Steam's duplex system. We not only provide an 
additional wire, but we equip it at once with an apparatus 
which gives It double power. Wc bring Ciudnnati and New 
York nearer together teicgrapbieally, and we make each wire 
equal to two. 

If I am not wearying the patience of the committee, I would 
make a statement or two further in this connection. It will cost 
for the wire which we contemplate erecting between New York 
and St. Loms this spring at least $100,000-for one additional 
wire. Suppose, for illustration, that there were but one wire 
between New York and St. Louis, and that it had been until 
recently capable of transmitting the volume of business required 
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to be transmitted between those two cities ; but the inevitable 
growth, resulting partly from the use of the telecrraph, and partly 
from the increase of population, and the development of busi- 
ness, carries the development of telegraph business ten per cent, 
beyond the capacity of that wire, it then becomes necessarv to 
duplicate the entire investment, less the cost of the poles. Now, 
on this point let niake a remark concerning the most unfortu- 
nate errors which the Postmaster General has permitted an un- 
informed person to put upon Him and upon the countr;?- with 
official sanction. He states that the cost for additional wires is 
$30 per mile. Now, the smallest gauge of wire we use — No. 9 
— weighs 340 lbs. to the mile, and it is worth to-day in the port 
of New York lOJ cents per pound. It requires very little 
knowledge of arithmetic to show that the coat there, before you 
have considered very far the question of making a telegraph, is 
about $36 a mile. And then, when it comes to transporting the 
wire an average of at least a thousand miles over the United 
States, hundreds of miles on the backs of pack horses to the place 
■where it is to be erected, together witn the insulators, cross- 
arms, tools and other requisite appliances for erecting it, I must 
confess my surprise at the declaration of the Postmaster General 
in an oificial document that additional wires can be erected in 
the United States at a cost of $30 a mile. 

The Chaikmas. — I have just made a little figuring here from 
your statement, I understand you to say that the Western 
Union Telegraph Company would probably erect next year 
25,000 additional miles of wire, at a cost of about a million of 
dollars ; that would be forty dollars a mile, which is not very 
far from the estimate of the Postmaster General. 

The Postmaster Gknebal. — With the duty off it is less than 
thirty dollars a mile. 

The Chairman (to Mr. Orton). — Did I misunderstand you ? 
Mr, Ortos — ^You did not misunderstand me. I was not 
tryinif to be exact when I. spoke of the cost as being a million 
of dollars, and I had in my mind only the expenditure wliich 
the Western Union Company would qiflke. In the erection of 
25 000 miles of new telegraph wire, it is probable that from one 
third to one-half of the total cost would be contributed by rail- 
road companies. We are building a good deal of Hne every 
year at the cost of our Company of only the wire, insulators and 
lustruments ; the poles being provided and all the labor per- 
formed, except that of a competent foreman, by the railroad com- 
panies. Yet such lines, when completed, are as exclusively ours 
for use in transmiitiug messages for the public as if we had 
made the entire investment necessary to create them. In return 
for the contribution of the railroad companies we perform service 
for them on other lines. While, therefore, the addition of 25,000 
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miles of wire might not be entered as costing the Western Union 
Company in cash invested at the time more than $40 to $50 a 
mile, the total cost might be twice as much, the balance being 
contributed by railroad companies, or charged to profit and loss. 
The addition of a single wire may, and frequently does, involve 
the necessity of the reconstruction of the entire line, including 
the provision of new poles of larger carrying capacity. In that 
case the cost to the Western Union Company of the additional 
wire only would be charged lo construction, the other expenses 
being put to profit and loss account, although the value of the 
whole line has been increased far beyond that of the additional 
wire. But when the additional wire has been erected as many 
operators are required to operate it as if it were the only 
wire on that route. It takes just as many operators to 
operate a second wire as it did for the first wire, and it 
will transmit as much matter as the first one did, so that 
the expense, in connection with the increased volume of 
business, keeps proportional with the increased volume ; while 
every time the increase reaches a certain figure we most 
dnplicate the investment — perhaps not absolutely, but we must 
make a very large addition to that investment. 

Suppose that when the traf&e of a railroad reached cer- 
tain figures it became necessary to lay down a new track, and to 
provide a separate equipment for that track, and a separate staff 
for each department of its operations, you will sefe in a moment 
that a very large increase in business might become a great 
misfortune. So it has been found by our friends, who have 
sought the favor of the public in competition with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company by reducing their rates, that that 
was the short and sure road to destruction. And we are also 
quite satisfied with the result of that experience, since the 
difference in our own revenues by the larger rates enables us to 
provide the additional wires, which, being provided, constitute 
the ability of the stronger Company always to compete success- 
fully with the weaker, 

A single remark more. If it were true that all the telegraphs 
in the country could be reproduced for ten or eleven millions 
of dollars, would net that fact alone afford ample protection to the 
people of the United States from any very severe oppression on 
the part of Telegraph Companies ? Is there any danger to the 
people of the United States from companies whose property can 
be duplicated for so small a sum of money ? But, whether it is 
ten millions or fifty millions, or whatever the sura may be, there 
is no business of iilie general importance that can be established 
on so comparatively small a capital. A single wire between 
New York and Washington governs the t-ariff on 40 wires. If 
the line which Mr. Thurston's. Company is, I believe, now work- 
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ing into Washington — a line of one wire — should elect to-m . _ _ 
to reduce the rate between New York and Washington one 
half, it would be necessary for the Western Union Companv 
to follow in that reduction ; for, although, if we did not follow, 
the public would be obliged still to give the majority of the 
business to us at the higher rate, Mr. Thurston would inevitably 
get all that ho could possibly do by that line, and the fact thnt 
he was willing to do all he could at that rate would undoubtedly 
enable him to get the capital necessary to put up additional 
wires ; and so, step by atep^- the difference between the two 
would disappear, and unless we came down to the same rate we 
should ultimately lose our business. 

The Postmaster General. — I have one or two general re- 
marks to make in reply to Mr. Orton. In my presentation of 
the question with regard to the postal telegraph I am certain of 
one thing — tliat I have not had a particle of feeling for or against 
any Company. I have been looking solely to the public 
interest. I have made no stutement with a view to injure any 
Company or to blast its prospects in the future, or to interfere 
with any just compensation that may be awarded to it for its 
property. On the contrary, I have made my statement only 
after repeated solicitations from people of all grades of society, 
some rich, some poor, some men in business and some in social 
life, some from the East and some from the West; and that, too, 
after Congress itself had inaugurated and caiTied out two or 
three laborious and able investigations of the subject. 

The distinguished President of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, who seems to be so exceedingly full of information 
on the subject, has taken it upon himself to deal somewhat face- 
tiously with the report of the Postmaster General, and rather to 
express himself in terms of commiseration for the weakness 
therein displayed. He has been especially severe upon the in- 
strument that I have seen proper to use. Now, I admit tliat I 
have had very few advantages in preparing this st:item3nt, I 
have not liad one dollar of public money at my disposal except 
that which I can use by the assignment of a single clerk in the 
department to gather information. I have availed myself of the 
services of Mr. Lines, and I think that, soferas his private char- 
acter is concerned, it will compare favorably with that of an v 
gentleman present— I was going to say with that of Mr. Orton 
himself, but I wish to avoid the appearance of anythino- offen- 
sive. But Mr. Orton has seen proper to designate many" of luy 
statements as the mere vaporings of an ignoramus, who has been 
permitted to shield himself behind the dignity of a high officer. 
Now, in the first place, I say to this committee that, so tar as the 
dignity of my office is concerned, I do not look to Mr. Orton, or 
to any other man on the face of the earth, to protect it, or 
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to shield It, or to guide mo hovir I shall treat it. In the 
aisoharge of mj official duties I shall simply exercise mv 
proper [iiscietion fearlessly towards Mr. Orton individually 
or tov7ards him as President of the Western Union TeleEranh 
Oompany. But I desired to present all the facts that may 
apply to this subject in all its lights, and at the same timi 
1 desired not only to be just to the people but to be fair and 
more than just— to be liberal to the members of those cor- 
porations ivho have heretofore enlisted in this business, and ivhose 
capital has been myesUid in the yarioiis lines. At the same time 
1 lush to be understood that mere temper in this thing will not 
guide my action, as I am sui^ it will not guide yours. All that 
we seek to get at is the truth. To do that we want to ascertain 
exactly whenj we Bland, precisely how much property these 
gentlemen haye, eiaotly how much money they have invested • 
and when that is ascertained, tlie public mind will be prepared 
to say whether the Government will purchase these lines or not. 
rJ ow, we have listened to a two hours' oration from Mr Orton 
and we haye not had from him a solitary word going to show 
what the expenditures of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany have been, nothing but a mere general declaration, which 
would iiot be regarded in a court of justice as worth a button 
1 appeal t3 any gentleman here, who is in the habit of trying 
cases, if he would for a moment dream of allowing a witness to 
retire from a witness stand after giving his own general opinions 
and declarations, and studiously eonceahng every fact. Wiiat I 
have asked for m this report is simply this, not that my state- 
ments should be taken as facts : I haye presented them as the 
nearest approximation to facts which the means .itrny command 
enabled me to make, and I ask the committee to consider the 
statements which I have been enabled to present to them— 
statements all made in good faith— and then to do what I think 
prudent men ought always to do before engaging in any gnsat 
work (and especially gentlemen hke yonrselves, acting in 5 re- 
presentative capacity, as members of the American Congress) 
that IS, simply to appoint a commission of the best men that wo 
can designate m the land, with ample power to ascertain pre- 
cisely how many miles of wire these gcnUemcn have, how 
many poles they have, how many batteries they have how 
much property they have, precisely what amounts they have 
expended, and then, in the language of the Act of 1866 to de- 
termine what the Companies are entitled to for their lines pro- 
perly and effeols. That is the agreement which thoy 'have 
made. That is all that I have asked for. I do not aslc you to 
take my statement, and to insist on Uking the property of any 
telegraph Company ; but I have asked you to appoint this coni- 
miasiou, and in counection with it to appoint the appraisers 
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ttrowJDg arouud them ancb guards as you may deem proper 
and right for the protection of the people ; and when tlioae 
reports are made to you, with the facta reduced to figures as 
accurately aa the investigations of the ablest and most impartial 
gentlemen we can obtain can arrive at, then I want this com- 
mittee and Congress to determine whether the time has come 
when tlie American people shall stand on this question on pre- 
cisely the same platform with every civilized people in the 
world ; and I believe that every nation in Europe to-day, that 
has a telegraph at all, has put it under the charge of its Govern- 
ment. Even Canada, where that step has not yet been taken, 
has marched forward to the establishment of a uniform rate of 
compensation, applying to the whole extent of that country 
which is next to our own in extent on the North American con- 
tinent And the directors of the Montreid Company have 
already declared that on their uniform rate of 25 cents a message 
they have had at least an increase of business amounting to 
25 per cent, in the aggregate. 

I have only asked the committee to avail themselves of all 
proper means of investigation to arrive at the facts aa accurately 
aa possible, and then to djcide the question. I am not willing 
to take Mr, Orton's mere generalities, and to allow him to make 
his statement, without making the most careful scrutiny into bia 
detailed statement of facts. 

Mr. NiBLACE. — Is it not true, also, that every Government that 
has taken charge of the telegrapli business hiia also taken charge 
of the railroads, with the exception of Great Biitaiu ? 

The Postmaster General. — Canada has not. 

Mr. Orton. — Canada baa not the Government telegraph. 

The Postmaster General. — No, it has not tjie Govern- 
mental telegraph, but Canada haa but one telegraph line, and 
that is managed on the most liberal principles. 

Mr. Sweet. — Canada has two telegraph companiea 

The PosTMASTKii General. — I am not as well informed on 
that point as the gentleman, but in these estimates I have put 
them on the basis of Government expenditure. You will 
observe that I make an estimate on what these lines will coat 
tlie Government to duplicate them. Of course that means with 
all the advantages which the Government possesses. The 
Government can run hnes along mail routes. It would have no 
duty to pay on the necessary importations. It would have all 
those advantages and also the advantages of management. 
These are the arguments that I urge wh;^ Government should 
avail itself of this great work in behalf of the interests of the 
people. 

Mr, R. B. Lines said that, aa to Mr. Chester's estimate, 
it was to be borne in mind that it was made on the figures 
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given bj Mr. Orton in his report some years since, and 
that Mr. Ciiester stated in bis letter that wire was the 
most expensive item in the cost of telegraph lines, owing 
to the enormous increase in the cost of coal and labor in 
England, which rendered wire more than thirty per cent, higher 
now than it was six months since. Mr. Chester s estimate was 
on the basis of the wire being duty free, which would reduce 
the cost some two million dollars, 

Mr. Obton said he made no point as to the question of duly 
on wire beyond what he had done, but he should like Mr. Lines 
to explain how, in the body of the report, he had committed the 
honorable Postmaster Genera! to a statement of $11,880,000 as 
the cost of duplicating tlio present lines of telegraph, when the 
only estimate submitted in support of that statement made the 
cost eighteen and a quarter millions. 

The Postmaster General interposed, and said he would 
object to Mr. Lines giving any detailed information until some 
detailed information was given hy the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and he wanted it under oath /* 

Mr. Orton replied that he had had no intimation, either from 
the Postmaster General or from the committee that anyinformation 
was desired which had not been furnished by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. He had responded with the utmost alacrity 
to every request made from the Post-otSce Department for intbr- 
mation concerning the operations of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company ,and with great particularity of detail, and yet he 
had not found m the report of tne Postmaster General a aingle 
item oFthe statistics which he had furnished to him. 

Mr. Lines remarked that the statistics furnished by Mr. Or- 
ton were all included in the report of the Postmaster General, 
together with statistics from all the other Companies. Mr. 
Lines proceeded to quote from the annual report of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company for 1869, and also from 
the report made to the Ilouse of Representatives by Hon. C. 0. 
Washburne, of Wisconsin, in order to prove that the estimate in 
the Postmaster General's report was not at all below the figures 
furnished by Mr. Orton himself. 

Mr. Orton remarked that Hon. D. A. Wells had prepared at 
his request a report on the telegraph in this country and in Eu- 
rope, which report had just been put in the hands of the printers, 
and he asked permission to file a copy of it with the committee. 

The Chairman. — We shall he very glad to have it. 

(Adjourned.) 

* See Kote, page 142. 
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Note.— Perhsps an apology ia due to the public for havmg provolied a Cabinet 
Mmister to temporarily forget the proprieties of the occasion bj the eipoauro of 
errors which ho liad iaoorporaced into an important official document. Respect 
for the Committee and for tlia office of Postmaster General of the United States 
restrained me at the tims from making answer to the reflection npon my reraeity 
implied by the demand for informatioa " under oath," Neither by yirtiie of Ilia 
office, nor by any authority conferred upon him by Congress, has the Postmaster 
General the right to require me to furnish information concerning Uie business 
nndermy charge ; ydt what ho did ask for waa completely and correctly furnished. 
And I submit wliether it would not have been more decorous to have published 
with his report the information furnished concerning the operations of the Western 
nnion Company, expoaing the errors, if any were found, than— after suppressing 

ta, and without attempting to reply to my eipoaure of his errors to 

o that which he did not directly chaise. Doubtlcaa, an air of solemnity 
would have been contributed to the propositions of Euclid if his demonstrations had 
been supplemented by an affidavit in support of their correctness. But it is not 
probable that the oath would hare been accepted as conclusive if the demon- 
stration had failed to coDTmce. 

W. 0. 
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[FVom the Journal of thb TELEORApn.] 

THE POSTMASTER-GESERAa REPORT. 



In our lust issuo wc reviewed, at some length, that portion of 
the Postmaster-General's Report relating to the hsle/raph onr 
criticisms being more particularly directed to the erroneous state- 
ments contained therein. It has been our aim to discuss the 
questions involved m the Oovernraeiitnl acquisition of the tele- 
graph in a fair and candid spirit, and ivith snch inlclliEonoo as 
tbelong eiperienoe and familiarity with the business of tele- 
graphing enables us to employ. We haye not imputed to the 
ro,tmasler_Geueral any improper motives in the presentation to 
Uongresa of his singularly inaccurate and indefensible statements 
relating to the telegraph. The subject is too vast and eompli- 
caled to be understood W a merely superficial examination, such 
as a Cabinet Officer, burdened with the cares and responsibOi- 
ties ot an important department, is able to devote to it A busi 
ness involving the employmentof a capital of ovcrsixty millions 
of dol ars, often thousand skilled laborer, of six thousand Sena 
rate places where it is transacted, and an annual expenditure of 
over seycn millions of dollars, cannot be comprehended or 
grasped in all its detaJs, except by a long and c.feful stndv of 
the subject by penions qualified by study and experience for the 
office. The mere fact ttat the Postmaster-General estimates the 
value of snob a business at less than one sixth of the ;aoilal re 
presented in it--a capital which, for the most part, has a market 
value of over 80 per oeut. of its par valne-shows not only ta 
his estimate of its value «, not shared fay that portion of the 
public who have money to invest, but clearly indicates that he 
has not given the subject the careful and intelligent consider, 
tion wh»h IS due to it. Begarding the cost of the lines the PoS- 
master-General says : ^"e i oat 

■;l1ie majority of lioea in this oouutrr have lieen built verv clieaolv Th.i, 
emir, coat, looludl.g p.f.ta, balog p„b.bl, moob 1.,. Z,^.S MO ion™*;: 
/oci, (feyofeaftoKeftem erecUd in many cast/ entireb, without lj<b:,i/,i . 

Suppose the railroad companies had not only "erected" tbo 
poles but furnished them, i well as the wiL Eon how 
would this affect the question of cost? In other words ,S 
of prXiS ''"'"'°" "' "'° P^^' '" " "'"ii "P- '^eo':: 

A most striking commentary on the above statement of cost 
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is presentee! in the Postmaster-G-eneriil's Report, in the only esti- 
mate for constructing a similar extent of lines furnished by liim, 
iohich gives the cost at eighteen and a quarter millions of dollars, 
providing the wire is imported free of duty. When it is considered 
that wire is on« of the principal items of cost, and that the 
dnties on it amount to sixty-eight per cent., it will be perceived 
ihat the Postmaster-G-eneral's statement of cost is morethan 
doubled by the only authority he brings forward to establish it-. 
Supposing, however, that it could be shown that the cost of 
building a system of telegraphs, equal to those now in operation 
in the United States, would not exceed twonty-flve or tJiirty 
millions of dollars, would this fact prove that the Government 
could acquire them, or would have a right to acquire them at 
that sum ? 

Section 3 of the Act of Congress, approved July 24, 1866, 
upon which the Postmaster-General relies ior obtaii:ing possession 
of the telegraphs now in operation in this country, provides as 
follows : 

"That the United States may, at any t me afWr the eipiration (f Ave jcara 
from tile date of the passage of this Aft for po-Jtil militari?, or other purpose" 
purchase all the telegraph lines, property and eETetta ol ii j or all of said com 
panies, ntan appraUed value, to be a^Jterta ned by fiie competent di'iptorested 
persons, two of whom shall be selected by the Poitmister General of the United 
States, two by tlie company interested and one by the four so prei lously selected 

Now, what is the meaning of the word value as applied to the 
telegraph? Does it mean the cost merely of the poles, wire, 
machinery, pateiite and other property, oi does it include also 
its business, good will, ability to earn money, etc ? The Post- 
master-General assumes that it means simply the forrai r, and 
says: 

"It may be proper to state that one of the i;ompanie>" his ndvanfled the theory 
Dhat the Government should purchase uot only ita telegraph Ime't, property and 
effects, but also the good will of ita buainesa, based on piesent and prospective 
proflta. As it ia difficult to aee how more good ivill can be brought before the 
appraisers, under the law aa it stands, it is, perhaps, unnecesaarv for me to discuss 
at much length the merits of this claim." 

If the Postmaster-General's definition of value, namely, that 
it is svQonymous with cost, is correct, we are sadly in need of a 
new dictionary, for all of those hitherto published give an en- 
tirely different meaning to the word. Webster's definition of 
value is as follows : 

" The property or properties of a thing which reader if ■useful; or the degree of 
such property or properties; worth; utility; importance; rate or estimated worth; 
price deemed or accepted as equisaieat to the utility of anything ; amount obtained 
ill exchange for a thing." 

It will be perceived that Webster, in no instance, makes the 
value of a thing depend upon its cost, and we must confess our 
surprise that a gentleman of Mr. Greswell's well known ability 
could fall into so conspicuous an error. To illustrate the abso- 
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lute dissimilarity of the two words, and the entire absence of any 
necessary relation between them, let as consider the cost and 
icdue of an important invention. Take, for example, Steams' 
Duplex Telegraph, the cost of whicli to the inventor waa incon- 
siderable, but which is already earning the Western Union Com- 
pany the interest on a million dollars per annum, and the value 
of which is almost inestimable. Or, on the other hand, take the 
Merse patent, whose- cost to the company was very great, but 
which, having expired, is now without any value whatever. 

It seems scarcely necessary to further discuss the question of 
the dissimilarity between the cost and value of a thing, as it 
must be apparent to every reflective mind, but we will produce 
one more practical illustration, on account of its direct bearing 
upon the case in point 

Mr. Frank Ives Seudamore, the Director-General of the Post- 
office Telegraphs in England, in his testimony before the Select 
Committee on the Electric Telegraph Bill, says : 

" The Hum that is ehai^d by the companiea for the conatruction of works gene- 
rally incliidea a very large expenditure from firgt to last in getting up their plaut 
of all kinds ; it includes the cost of their leasehold property, and it includes the 
cost of their paleuta, which is very considerable in each year, and it also includes 
the preliminary expenses iu getting bills before Parliament; it includes t-xponse 
of every kind ; it is not simply the maciufaeture of the mere posts and wires." 

Question by Mr. Goschen : 

" Would you be able to put in a statement and analyze the two and a half 
millions of the companies ? Tou are going to buy the assets of the companies, 
and some of those aaseta represent property— that is to say, posts and wires and 
instruments— assets which exist at this moment; another portion of it represents 
no value present at all ; that is to say, a certain amount which has been spent on 
Parliamentary proceedings, patents which have expired, and so Jorth. Would you 
be able to show what amount is lo be placed in each of those two classes ?" 

Answer hy Mr. ScUDAMORK : 

" I should be very glad, indeed, if you would not ask me to put in 
of my views as to the value of their property ?" 

Question ly Mr. Goschen : 

"Ido not mean the uaJue; I mean the cost The capital nooounts of the various 
companies will show what Ihoy have done with their capital, and it would enable 
tlia Committee to see wliat the public are actually buying." 

Answer by Mr. Scddamobe : 

"lam quite sure of that; it viovid eiuzble the eotnmiilee to see what they viould 
buy, aafarasihn exprndUureofihecoaypaniesiaamcemed; but that is not Sie mily 
sum involved in buying She trade of a company. Ibr instance, if I may take a very 
low case as an illustration,ifyaa buy a public house yoa buy something more than the 
building, and the pots, and barrels and bitr engines; you buy the trade which the 
man has acquired.'^* 

The above quotation fi-om Mr. Scudamore's testimony shows- 
the view which the British Government took of their obliga- 
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tions to the telegraph companies whose property they j,-,^,, 
to acquire, and which they did acquire by paying for it a £ 
equal to twenty years' profit, Mr. Creawell says, in his recent 
report, that the profit of the telegraph companies in the tJnited 
States for 1872, was $3,500,000, and if the statement ia correct 
the lines are worth, on the basis of the purchase of the English 
lines, $70,000,000. 

"But," says Mr. Creawell, " the mannor in which the British Gore™ meiit rscently 
BCqiured tiie telegraphs cannot bo cited aa a precedent for the United States. 
There was no such previous sgreement between Her Majesty's Government and 
the eompames cf tho United Kingdom as ia contained in our Act of I3Ge." 

The above sentence is a most remarkable one, emanating as it 
does from a high officer of the Government, and taken in con- 
nection with the depreciatory manner in which the telegraph 
property of the country is alluded ta Let us analyze it and see 
what it actually means. It is not pretended that the British 
Q-overnm.ent paid too much for the property which they pur- 
chased, and which was seven times as much as Mr, Creawell es- 
timates a similar property to be worth here, but simply that 
there was no such agreement between the British Government 
and the telegraph companies as exiata by virtue of the accept- 
ance by the companies in the United States of the Act of 1866. 
Are we to infer by this that, if the British Government had pos- 
sessed such a right as the Act of 1866 gives to our Government, 
it would have paid the telegraph companies less than their 
property ia worth ? Or are we to infer that our Government is 
less fair in its dealings with its own citizens than the British 
Government is with its subjects? Either the one conclusion or 
the other must inevitably be drawn from the premises laid down. 
We are unwilling however to believe that our Government is 
disposed to treat its citizens in so unfair a manner, or that Mr. 
Creswell would knowingly recommend it. On the contrary, we 
incline to believe that this view of the case was conceived by 
some assistant of the Postmaster- General, whose desire to acquire 
the property for the department at a cheap rate overcame his 
discretion or notions of equity. 

But admitting, for the purpose of illustration, the improbable 
hypothesis that our Government is capable of taking advantage 
of a legal right to force a portion of its oivn citizens to sacrifice 
a large and important property, regardless of all questions of 
justice or equity involved in the case, we deny that the United 
States has acquired any such right over the property of the tele- 
graph companies which accepted the conditions prescribed in the 
Act of July 24th, 1866. This Act, so far aa it relates to the ac- 
quisition of the property, simplj^ provides tliat the United 
States may purchase it at an appraised value, to be ascertained 
by five competent disinterested f 
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BXECUnVH OPPIUE, 

New YOEK, November G, 1S72. 
Hon. JOSEPH MEDILL, 

Chicago, III. 
Mr Dear Sir— I found it impossible to keep the promise 
made jou to call at your office before leaving, on account of 
the pressure of business which I could not postpone, and which 
oecupied every moment of my time. My desire to have a 
further conference with you was increased by information re- 
ceived on the morning after our interview, to the effect that you 
favored the taking of the telegraph by the Government.' I 
regret that any feeling of delicacy restrained jou from the frank 
and full expression of your opinions last Wednesday evening. My 
opinions on this question have been formed after much study and 
as careful a consideration of all the elemente involved as I am 
capable of giving. But I am always better pleased to listen to 
the opmions of others than to express my own, and I am quite 
sure that, wifh your ability, and your habit of reasoning your 
way to conclusions, I should have listened to your views with 
more than ordinary interest. 

The progress of the American people is the wonder of the 
world. Nationnl prosperity is but the aggregate of individual 
success.^ The prosperity of the average citizen of the United 
States is not the result of any aid which the Government has 
contributed. Our Government does moat and ijest for its 
citizens when it leaves them free to embark in lawful enterprises 
whose success depends solely upon the zeal, energy and 
fidelity with which they are prosecuted. American genius, en- 
terprise and capital will provide for all the wants of our people 
and the question of cost loses its importance in the presence of 
the constantly increasing ability to pay. 

It has not been considered heretofore one of the functions of 
our Government to make any necessary cheap. On the other 
hand, it has been the uniform policy for thirty years to make 
many products artificially dear. If it be right for the Govern- 
ment to require us to pay sixty per cent, more for telegraph 
wire than it would cost without Governmental interference in 
order to insure a profit to American manufacturers of wire, is it 
fair to ask us to perform telegraphic service at the rates ehar^ed 
where wire and other material costs a third leas, and labor fess 
than half? If the policy of protecting the skilled labor employ- 
ed m every department of manufactures from the competition of 
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tlie cheaper labor of Europe be correct whiit ground is there for 
complaint if telegraphic service, whic'li requires special educa- 
lion and the greatest skill, costs more in this eonntrv than in 
England ? -^ 

The capital invested in the telegraph business in the United 
States dunng the last ten years has paid less on the averat^e than 
that invested either in railroads, in mining, or in alm^^t anv 
kind of manufactures. Yet its development lias fairly kep't 
pace with the growth of the country without having cost the 
u-overnment a dollar, while in Europe, under Government con- 
trol, the annual deficit, provided by taxation, has been from one 
to two milliona 

I claim this proposition as fundamental : That whenever our 
Government undertakes to supply any public want, merelv for 
the sake ol making the cost less than the price charged by 'indi- 
viduals and corporations, it should begin with what is most 
essential to the largest number. Is it just to impose taxes upon 
all the people m prder to reduce the cost of m(-ssages to the few 
who have occasion to send them until after provision has been 
made for supplying food, and clothing, and fuel at the lowest 
possible rates ? 

Again, many more people travel on railways every year 
than send messages by telegraph. If, then, the Government 
SLiould take the telegraph, why not the railways? And when it 
has taken these, why should it not embark in minino' coal and 
metals and m manufactures? In short, when the Joor is once 
opened, and our Government, instead of being merely a protect- 
ing power, becomes an aggressive enterprise, at 'what noint 
will It stop? '■ 

Personally, I have very little at stake. But I sincere!? be- 
lieve that It will be an unfortunate day for the country when 
our Government enters upon a competition with the enterprise 
of Its citizens by embarking in any department of business 
Patronage la always power, and in the judgment of manv 
thoughtful men this source of power in our Government is al 
ready too great. 

Have you reflected carefully upon the control which the Gov- 
eriiment would have over the press in the event of its taking the 
te egraph ? The telegraph company seeks only to make monev 
The press are among its best customers. There is, therefore 
small danger that it will pursue a policy which would dissatisfy 
these customers. The Government, on the other hand, takes no 
thought of profit In an exciting political contest, like that 
through which we have been passing during the last four 
months. If the telegraph belonged \o the Government would it 
not be used by the party in possession for its extension and the 
election of its friends? Would not that portion of the press 
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whicTi supporte the party in power receive valuable favors at 
the expense of the portion opposed ? 

I submit these few suggestions foi jour consideration. They 
are but a small portion of the reasons which induce me to op- 
pose the taking of the telegraph by theGovernmenl. I am not ao 
unreasonable as to expect you to take time to discuss the sub- 
ject with me, and I submit them only because of my respect for 
your opinions and my confidence in your judgment. 

On the occasion of my next visit to your city I will endeavor 
to redeem the promise made at the last, and then, perhaps, we 
may resume the subject. 

I am, yours very truly, 

WILLIAM OETON. 
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Mayor's Office, i 

Chicago, December nik, 1872. j 

Hex. WILLIAM ORTON, 

A''ew York 

Mr Dear Sir — Believe me that my long delay in answering 
your favor of the 6th nit must not be asonbed to negligence or 
disrespect, but solely to want of time. I have been trying to 
spare enough to make such a reply as the importance of the 
subject and my high respect for yourself merits. 

"Whether what I have to say will be connected or disjointed 
will depend upon the " breaks " of the circuit of thought and 
interruptions during its composition. I have not the aid of a 
stenographer to rapidly jot down my views, but must slowly 
long-Sand them between other engagements and duties. With 
this preface I proceed to reply to your very lucid and able letter 
argumg the negative of the proposition. 

Your information that I favor the taking of the telegraph by 
Government is correct to this extent, that I deem it only a ques- 
tion of time when it must assume that control. " If the 
Government should take the telegraph why not the railways?" 
you ask. I reply, it will have to do that sooner or later. It 
may be a generation hence before it is done, but eventually the 
patience and endurance of the people with railway monopoly 
and extortion will wear out, and the Government will be order- 
ed by them to regulate the charges of these corporations or to take 
possession of them and operate them. But as the capital in- 
vested in the railroads is 200 times greater than that invested in 
the telegraph, it will be proportionately more costly to purchase 
and difficult to manage them ; therefore, the public will eubmit 
to imposition and plunder a long time before venturing to pur- 
chase them and undertake their management ; and it may not 
be done in your day or mine. But the assumption of the tele- 
graph would be but a small matter in point of cost. A month 
or six weeks' surplus revenue, now devoted to the buying 
of bonds, would pay the expense of building as many miles of 
wire as now exists in the whole Union — so that the question of 
cost is not a very serious matter ; and there are no legal 
obstructions in the way, as the Act of Congress passed in 1866 
contemplating the acquisition of the telegraph by the Govern- 
ment, after a stated day, was accepted by your Company as 
well as others. 

To my mind all the points you make against Goverment con- 
trol of the telegraph apply with equal or gi'jater force a " 
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theGovemment control of the maiJi. If it is proper and ex- 
pedient for the Government to manage the latter it is equally 
so to manage the former. Private enterprise has much more to 
complam of m the case of the mails than of the telegraph. The 
Express Companies can urge all your reasons, and many in 
addition, against the Government keeping the postal business 
out of their hands and depriving them of large profits. Tbe 
enormous mail business, which now coate the people less than 
$28,000,000 per annum, if left to tbe uncontrolled discretion 
of the Express Companies, would be reduced three fourths 
m quantity by high charges, and the gross receipts therefor 
perhaps doubled. The smallest package, weighing less than a 
newspaper, sent by express, costs its sender fifty times as much 
as the Government charges for the same weight of newspaper 
or other mailable matter, for the same distance. It would be a 
national calamity to let the postal service fall into the hands of 
" private enterprises," i e., Express Companies, who would 
manage it with an eye single to stockholders^ profit. We should 
then have as many rates of postage, and as exorbitant ones, as 
^p^ 1,"°^ -^ °° express packages. After their ex|ierience 
of the blessings of cheap and uniform Government postal service, 
the people would not tolerate the oppression of private monopoly 
for a single month. You refer to the comparatively few perso<is 
who use the wires as a reason against taxing the many in order 
to furnish cheap telegraphy to that few. But is it safe to assume 
that if the Government should greatly reduce existin^T tolls a 
Berious deficiency would result, to be made good out of the 
National Treasury. I think not. The increase of business 
would keep pace with reduction of charges, until exceedingly 
low rates were reached. Where one man will pay a dollar 
for a ten word despatch, ten men would pay a cent a word for' 
messages of all lengths, some of them containing perhaps a hun- 
dred words. Few persons now send despatches unless, they 
have urgent business, on account of the high tariff imposed 
But lower the price sufficiently, and the number of messages 
and words offered would be limited only by the capacity of the 
wires to transmit them. This is no r.indom guess work or mere 
opinionof mine, but is proven by experience in Great Britain 
where a moderate decrease of tolls caused an immense expansion 
of businesa You and I remember when the Government 
charged twenty -five cents postage on a letter; and wo also re- 
member how few were sent. When it was proposed to reduce 
the postage to ten cents there was a loud outcry against it. It 
was claimed that the reduction would enure only to the benefit 
of merchants, bankers and speculators, and cause a great defi- 
ciency of revenue to be made up by taxing tbe poor man's 
coffee and clothing But the reduction actually increased the 
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revenue and diminished tbe annual deficiency. Again and 
again Congress cut down the postal tariff until it was but three 
cents on a letter for any distance, one or two cents on a circular, 
and one fourth of a cent on a newspaper to a regular subscriber I 
and still the service is self-supporting; the reported deficiency 
being caused by the franked and free matter, and subsidies paid 
to ocean steamers. Like causes produce like effects, as the Gov- 
ernment would seek no profit, but merely recompense ; approxi- 
mating to cost, it might safely raze existing tolls to rates as com- 
paratively cheap as postage on letters, and thus popularize this 
lightning disseminator of thought and intelligence, and remove 
forever the sneer of thoughtless persons, that the telegraph is 
patronized only by bankers, brokers, produce dealers, stock 
gamblers, detectives and politicians. I claim, as a truth of political 
economy, that the consumption of whatever is desirable is always 
iu proportion to its cost. Make a desirable thin ^cheap enough and 
thereisnolimittothedemandfor it. Telegraphing would furnish 
no exception to the rule. What you state concerning the ill pay- 
ing character of telegraph stock rather surprises mo. I was 
laboring under the common impression that not 10 per cent, of 
the market price of the Western Union Telegraph stock was ever 
subscribed and paid in cash by the stockholders ; but that 90 per 
cent, of its present stock and value are the product of undivided 
earnings, and issues of " watered " shares ; that, as a matter of 
fact, the public have famished nine tenths of the capital in ad- 
dition to the cash dividends and cost of maitennance and opera- 
tion. If I am mistaken iu this opinion the whole public are 
also mistaken. But as the company has never published an 
official statement, setting forth the actual facts, the public will 
be apt to adhere to its present opinion until they do. . You say 
" it has not been considered heretofore one of the functions of 
our Government to make any necessary cheap." I have just 
specified a most notable exception in the postal .service. You 
also remark, "on the other hand, it has been the uniform policy 
" for thirty years, to make many products artificially dear." Is 
there not a slight inaccuracy in this statement? As I recollect, 
the policy of tbe Government, from 1846 to 1861, Wiis just the 
reverse of that making products artificially dear ; and the annual 
repeal of Federal taxes since 1867 convinces me that it is not the 
present policy of the Government to make products artificially 
dear by maintaining high taxes and imports. You lay down a 
proposition as fundamental, in regard to the duty of the Govern- 
ment, in leaving the supply of wants to private competition. 
I fully subscribe to tbe general principle; but I regard the 
telegraph system as an exception. You admit that " the tele- 
grapli company seeks only to make money," which is the sole 
object of all pecuniary corporations. 
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The present telec^raph system is practically a monopoly. Com- 
petition, such as will benefit the people, is out of the question. 
The Western Union has established itself beyond the reach of 
competition. It can crush out, absorb or control all rivals, and 
exact its own terms from the public; and this it doe?. The 
supposed competition of the other companies is little more than 
a myth, so far as cheapening tolls is concerned. A monopoly 
of a business is similar in effect to a " corner " on a stock or pro- 
duct, and places the public at the mercy of the corporalion 
enjoying it. The rule of such a corporation is to perform the 
least service for the most money, because profit and not public 
good is the actuating motive of the share owners and managers. 
In the ordinary avocations of life competition regulates prices 
and reduces them to the proper relative level, and Government 
interference is not needed ; but common carriers, millers 
bakers, market men and others have had to be regulated and 
controlled by the Government in order to protect the public 
against their rapacity and extortion. There should be allowed 
no monopoly or combinations of private parties to speculate on 
education or the diffusion of intelligence. Whatever makes 
education dear, or obstructs the spread of knowledge, promotes 
ignorance, and injures the moral and intellectual health of the 
bodypolitic. Knowledgeispower, andcreates wealth. Ignorance 
is weakness, and its progeny are vice and poverty. The public 
schools are maintained at the expense of the tax-payers, whether 
they have children to send to school or not. Were education 
left to private enterprise the rich men's children would mono- 
polize it. So, if the diffusion of intelligence by mail was 
surrendered to, the express companies, it would soot\ become a 
luxury of the rich and a burden even on the business classes, 
while the common people would bo excluded from its enjoy- 
ment The telegraph is a quicker method of sending the mails; 
a method which annihilates time and distance, and, with the 
cooperation of the press, " makes all men kin," It is the noblest 
of all human inventions, and, while it is a common carrier, it 
carries nothing more material than thought. The lightest of 
tolls should be charged for its labors, for it is one of the great 
educational instrumentalities of the nation and world. Its ser- 
vices should be as nearly free to the wlioie peo[)le as possible. 
The greatest of all Government blunders is a tax on information, 
which is like obstructing the vision and hearing of the natural 
body. How cheap the telegraph could be operated by the 
Government cannot be known until tried. 

The new "duplex system" of transmission on a wire both 
ways at the same time, and other remarkable improvements, 
would enable the Government to transmit messages without 
loss, at rates which would surprise the country, and speedily 
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multiply the business manifo.d. If I were fixing the tolls at 
the outset tbey would be put at one cent per word, for till dis- 
tances in the United States, with a liberal discount for the press 
— so liberal that the daily papers could afford to take all the 
despatches their space would accommodate. By pursuing this 
policy benefits would be conferred on the whole people to an 
extent " not dreamt of in your philosophy." 

From these observations you perceive that I hold the telegraph 
properly belongs to the educational and postal systems of the 
country, and that its mission and purpose are the diffusion of 
thoughts, ideas andinformation among the people instantaneously; 
hence, that a private corporation should not be permitted to 
monopolize it for the purpose of money making and stock 
gambling. Instead of being a corporate monopoly it should be 
owned by the whole people and managed for their greatest 
benefit, and its use made relatively as cheap as the postal 
service. 

You speak of the possible abuses which the Government 
might priictise to promote party ends. I have no fears of that. 
An administration which would make use of private informa- 
tion passing on the wires would quickly be removed from 
power. The people are in more danger now, in that regard, 
than they would be if the wires were an adjunct of the Post- 
office Department. I hear of no complaints against the British 
Government on this scora 

You ask me if I have reflected carefnliy upon the control 
which our Government would have over the press in the event 
of its taking the telegraph. In my opinion it h^ nothing to 
apprehend. The press, of all agencies, is best able to take care 
ot itself ; any discrimination <.r favoritism would be Sure to be 
seen, and a " howl " raised about it instanter. The opposition 
politicians would desire no better issue with which to go before 
the people. IIow long would a Postmaster General remain in 
office if found dealing harshly or unfairly with the press ? Con- 
gressmen would enact tlie very cheapest possible rates to the 
press, in order to have the proceeding of Congress fully 
reported. The influence of the State Legislatures would be in 
the same direction, for the same reason. 

You speak of the increase of patronage the telegraph would 
give tlie Government, whicli you deem dangerous. I do not 
part:ikeof these fears. A service which you admit "requires 
special education and the greatest of skill" could hardfy be 
connected with patronage. The present force of operators and 
experts would of necessity be taken into the postal telegraph 
service, with yourself, perhaps, as Director-in-Chief. Changes 
could only be made for cause, find appointments upon qualifica- 
tion. Party politics would cut "but an insignificant figure in the 
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matter. Xovices could not be placed in charge of instruments 
or wires. Wliat took place in England would happen hera 
ine civil service system ia bound to be established in this 
country. The popular demand is in that direction, and will 
never rest satisfied until merit and qualifications are the test of 
fitness for administrative ofice, and not partisan "bummins" 
and ballot box stuffing. ° 

I have written thus freely upon your invitation, and it is the 
first time I have ventured to put any thoughts on the sixbiect 
upon paper. It is not strange that we should come to a diamet- 
rically opposite conclusion, and yet each be perfectly sincere in 
his views, when our respective stand-points of observation are 
considered. You remember how the slaveholders and aboli- 
tionists differed in their estimate of the "peculiar institution," 
but yon and I will avoid their mistake, and not quarrel over our 
difference of opinion. It would give me great pleasure to canvass 
tbe merits of the question at issue with yon some evening over 
a fragrant ITavana. I much prefer the dialogue style of argu- 
ment, and it is quite possible that a free exchange of views 
would result in a radical change of my notions on the subject 
and in a conversion to you? views. 

Very truly yours, 

JOSEPH MEDILL 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE. 

Mtskm SSnion ttltgraplj Comgang, 
Nkw Yoi;k, Dec. 30, 1872. 
Hox. JOSEPH MEDILL, 

Chicago, III. 

JIy Dear Sir — Your communication of December 17tb, re- 
plving to mine of November 6tb, reached me last week. 

It is in the main one of the fiiirest, as it is the ablest of the 
statements made in favor of the a?sumption and operation 
of the telegraph by the Government that have come under my 
notice. A complete and fitting reply to all your points cannot 
be made within the limited time I am now able to devoteto 
it, and I shall, therefore, content myself for the present with 
the consideration only of those which I deem most important. 

The statement which I h.id the honor to make on this subject 
recently before the Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives, together with a more carefully prepared 
paper by Hon. David A. Wells, will be printed in a few days, 
when copies will bo sent you. They will contain — and espe- 
cially the latter — so full and comprehensive a statement of 
facts concerning the operation of the telegraph in Europe and 
the United States, and of conclusions which the facts establish, 
that it seems unnecessary for me to go over in this letter the 
whole ground covered by them. 

Your answer to my inquiry whether the Government should 
not take the railways as well as the telegraph — that "it will 
have to do that sooner or kter "—is evidence that behind the 
question relating to the telegraph there is a fundamental differ- 
ence in our views concerning the objects for which our GoverOr 
ment was estabhshed, and the best modes of accomplishing them. 
Those purposes are set forth in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States — "to form u more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquihty, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity." 

You seem to think that, in order to accomplish these, 
the Federal Government is to become a vast commercial 
enterprise ; that oue of its proper functions is to provide the 
peopfe with whatever is deemed best for their welfare at the 
public expense, provided a larger supply can thus be furnished 
at a less cost per capita than would result if such supply 
depended upon private capital managed by private enterprise. 
Perhaps your view is the corrfect one, but it differs widely from 
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mina I have supposed that the " blessings of liberty " ivepe to 
be secured, «nd the "general welftre promoted," in the iirst 
instance, bj the protection of every citizen in person and property 
while in the pursuit of all lawful avocations. This prokStiou 
the people collectively have guaranteed to each individual 
l.our scheme of government appears to be a grand Fourier 
phalani_a sort of Oneida community on an immense scale— 

W- •""5 '»'>°'-''°'/'e '» bo beneticiaries in ap™ rata distri- 
bution of the net profits of the joint operaliona It is not on this 
plan that thesuccesses of the American people have been thus far 
achieved. While the paternal governments ot the Old World 
have been eileiiding with one hand their illusive benefits, with 
the other they have been heaping up burdens upon the people, 
until debt and taxation are fast ripening into universal Sisoon: 
tent. Meanwhile, the people of the United States have abolished 
the peculiar institution" of which you speak, crushed the 
rebellion which slavery invoked, and iu their private capacity, 
and almost wholly with private capital, have gndironed a con' 
tinent with railways and carried the telegraph to the extremes 
of civi ization. Yet, in view of these important facts, you 
appeal to the precedents established by European governments 
ana appear to assume that they can be followed here without 
being accompanied by the evils which have invariably attended 
them elsewhere. 

Yon would have the Government provide the telegraph be- 
lore railways, apparently not because of any natural order of 
precedence, but because it can get into the business at smaller 
cost in the onecase than in the other. Yousay: " The telegraph 
properly belongs to the educational and postal svattras of the 
country, and that its mission and purposes are the diffusion of 
thoughts, ideas and information among the people iustantane- 

I do not mean to deny that the instantaneous "diffusion of 
thoughts. Ideas and information among the people" is a result 
greatly to be desired. It has not before occurred to me how- 
ever that this IB one of the functions of our Government But 

i[, be, are there not other provisions to be made first ? 

llie real basis on which rests the claim that the telegraph 
should be put in charge of the Government, is, that Tt will 
cheapen the cost. But before there can be much use for the 
telegraph, people must be able to read and write ; and you will 
be surprised, 1 know, on referring to statistics, to find how many 
persons of mature years there are, even in some ot the older 
&a.es, who eau do neither What have these to do with the 
telegraph as a means of " instantaneous diffusion of thought 
and intormation?" Should not the powers of the Federal fie- 
11 
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partment of edacatioii be eolarged, so as to embrace tbe super- 
vision of the educational systems of tbe several States before 
takingoverth? telegraph?" Should not the Governmeat print- 
ing office also undertake the manufacture of spelling boobs and 
New England primers, so as to insure the provision at the mini- 
mum of cost oftbose prime necessities for intellectual and moral 
culture. 

Many more persons need school books than would use the 
telegraph at any price. Why should not the manufacture ol 
them be undertaken by the Government, and the present 
monopoly of the Harpers and Appletons, aided and abetted by 
the laws conferring copyrights, be completely broken down. 
And when this has been done, why sliould not that other great 
feature of our educational system, that adjunct of the telegraph 
in the " diffusion of thoughts, ideas and information among the 
people" — the newspaper — also be furnished by the Government 
Wichio the last ten years the extent of telegraph lines in the 
United States has been increased four-fold, and the average 
cost of messages reduced more than half, while the cost of 
school books and of newspapers has increased a hundred per 
cent. 

If we admit that it is the duty of Governments to make pro- 
vision for the education of the people, must we not admit also 
that there are other duties equally pressing which should be 
discharged first. Government charity naturally proceeds with ; 
first, what is due to humanity ; and secondly, what is due to the 
State. Should not provision be made for helpless infants, the 
indigent aged, the sick and destitute, the imbecile and infirm, 
before large expenditure is made of public mouey to cheapen so 
remote an incident of education as tlie telegraph. 

You say, " How cheap the telegraph could be operated by the 
Government cannot be known until tried," And from this 
remark and others I infer that you consider it practicable to 
increase the volume of telegraphic business indefinitely, without 
materially increasing the cost. In fact, this appears to be the 
common belief. 

In this connection let me remark that sixty per cent, of the 
expenses of the Western Union Company, daring the last fiscal 
year, was paid for wages. Do you beheve that the Govern- 
ment could have hired the persons who performed these services 
at lower wages, or that it would have got more work from them 
for the same cost? A lawful day's work by Government em- 
ployes is limited to eight hours. Ten hours is the minimum in 
the telegraph service, and hundreds work an average of twelve. 
Surely it will not bo expected that the Government will discri- 
minate against so large and worthy a class as those engaged in 
maintaining and operating the telegraph. And yet, if it uader- 
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takes the business, it must either do this or diminish by twenty 
per cent the present product of telegraph operatives without re- 
ducing the cost, or else increase the force and the cost twenty- 
five per cent, to maintain the present product. 

Every telegraph message must be written out word by word 
by the hand of an operator. In its passage over the wire it 
occupies the circuit to the exclusion of everything else. One 
operator is engaged in sending, and another, at the same time, 
in receiving it The average capacity of operators to send and 
receive can be readily ascertained. Whether it be 300, 400 or 
500 messages in a day, when the limit of the capacity of one set 
is reached another set must be provided, whose capacity has the 
like liinit But as the volume of business increases something 
more is involved to take care of the increase than the mere pro- 
vision of adriitiona! operators. The permanent addition of 400 
messages a day to those now passing between Chicago and New 
York, requires the provision of an additional wire between those 
cities, and an additional operator at each. For every two addi- 
tiotial wires between these places, at least one additional operator 
besides those at each end will be required at an intermediate 
station — say at Buffalo — to attend repeaters, and to assist in re- 
ceiving and re- writing the messages when, as sometimes happens, 
the weather is so unfavorable that it is necessary to divide the 
through circuit into two shorter ones. 

The stenographer who is taking this from my dictation can 
do a certain amount of work in a day. Would the product of 
his labor be any cheaper if he had twice as much to do as it is 
possible for him to perform ? In that case, however, the double 
work would involve hiring another, and would cost only double 
wages. But in respect to messages by telegraph, when tlie wires 
and operators are fully occupied, double work meansr-not only 
double coat for wages, but further investment of capital in the 
"plant," followed by an increase in the cost of delivery, stationery 
battery and repaira 

It does not matter whether the business is conducted by 
private parties or by the Government — a large increase of 
messages will always be followed by an almost proportional in- 
crease of operating expenses ; and as fast as the limit of the 
capacity of lines is reached a further permanent investment of 
capital must be made to enlarge their capacity. Whether it is 
better that the extensions of the telegraph shall continue to be 
paid for out of the profits accruing from the business or be added 
to the already large annual deficit of the postal service, and 
raised by taxation upon the people, it is for the people, through 
their representatives in Congress, to decide. But do not let the 
people be deceived by the fallacy that tlie copying of messages, 
word by word, by the fingers of telegraph operators, can be 
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'lone at a nominal cost simply by increasing tlie work of those 
who have already about all tiiey can do. 

The -liiplex apparatus of which you speak we have now in 
successful operation ; and perhaps some of the various devices 
for automatic transmission may ultimately be found praclicable 
in this country. But the value of these appliances consists in 
increasing the capacity of wires, and thus lessening the amount 
of capital which would otherwise be required to provide them, 
and not in lessening the amount nor in reducing the cost of the 
labor required to handle messages. 

I am somewhat disappointed that instead of meeting squarely 
someof the points presented in my letter, you seek to turn their 
flank by a comparison between the postal service and the busi- 
ness of the Express Companies, which you present with this 
general statement : " To my mind all the points you make 
against Government control of the telegraph anply with equal 
or greater force against the GJovernment control of the mails." 
You say further : " The Express Companies can urge all your 
reasons, and many in addition, against the Government's keeping 
the postal business out of their hands and depriving them of 
large profits." 

I know that you do not mean to ignore the fact that the 
postal service has always been managed by the Government, 
nor that the telegraph is the product of private enterprise. 
But you must have failed to remember that the growth of the 
immense and largely profitable business now conducted by the 
Express Companies has been greatly stimulated by the failure 
of tlie Post-office Department to transact a most important part 
of the business which naturally and properly belongs to it in a 
manner satisfactory to the public. 

The expenses of the Post-office Department in excess of its 
revenues have been about $50,000,000 within , the last 15 
years. During this period a profit equal to at least half this 
sum has been gathered by the Express Companies, much of it 
derived from business which the Post-office has neglected to do 
at all, or has failed to do properly, or which the public is un- 
willing to trust to the risks of its mismanagement. Much of the 
Government's own business is not intrusted to its own mails, and 
between some of the principal cities of the country this singu- 
lar spectacle may be witnessed almost every day in the year: 
On the same trains which carry the mails, packages of bonds, 
currency and other valuables passing between the Treasury and 
its branches are withheld from the officials in the postal cars and 
placed m charge of the agents of the Express Companies. Thus 
the instinct of security overcomes the temptations of the frank- 
ing privilege, and tiie Government gives practical evidence of its 
confidence in the fidelity of " private enterprise." 
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In view of these facta, I submit that the Express Companies 
bave DO occasion to " urge reasons against the Government's 
keepiDg the postal business out of their hands, and depriving 
themoflarge profits," Perhaps the charges of the Express Com- 
panies are exorbitant, and tlieir profits unreasonably large. But 
why is it, if " it costs the sender fifly times as much to send a 
small parcel by express as the Government charges for the same 
weight of mailable matter for the same distance " — why is it, I 
say, that the public continue to submit to such oppression at the 
hands of " private enterprises," while the Government is ready 
and willmg, yea, anxious even, to perform the service for one 
fiftitth of the Express Companies' charge? And why isit that 
in all sections of the country a considerable part of the corres- 
pondence, and especially letters covering remittances, contracts, 
and other valuable papers, after being placed in stamped enve- 
, lopes, whereby full postage accrues to the Government, is then 
given to the Express Companies, and the charges of the latter 
paid thereon in addition ? 

Your statement may be correct that " after their experience 
of the blessings of cheap and uniform Government Postal Ser- 
vice, the people would not tolerate the oppression of private 
monopoly for a single month." But it seems clear to mo that a 
considerablo portion of the public either do not coincide in your 
opinions concerning " the oppression of private monopoly," or 
else they — " rather bear those ills we have than fly to others that 
we know not of." 

I do not think it probable that our people would consent to a 
transfer of the postal service to the Express Companies unless 
upon condition that the present rate of postage on letters and 
other mailable matter should not be increased, and" that the 
facilities now provided should be in no wise diminished. But I 
apprehend if the offer were made to the Express Companies to 
take charge of the postal service, and to perform it in as efficient 
manner as it is now conducted for two thirds the present rates, 
that the offer would be accepted, and that, in view of saving 
the Treasury millions of annual deficit^ and the public millions 
in postage, the latt«r would overcome any sentimental attach- 
ment for Government oficials, and acquiesce in the change. 

I do remember the time to which you refer, " when the Gov- 
ernment charged twenty-five cents postage on a letter." I also 
remember that the Express Companies provided stamps and un- 
dertook the transmission of letters on the same routes at 
lower rates, including special delivery. The business grew bo 
rapidly that it threatened to seriously diminish the revenues of 
the Post-office Department Of course, the Government 
promptly interfered to check the growing evil At the next 
session of Congress a bill was passed prohibiting, under stringent 
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eoraiieneement of this communication, endeavored to reply to 
the priacipa] points of yours. Your experience as a journalist, 
and the facility you have acquired by long practice in rapidly 
arranging your views in logical order, more than offset the con- 
venience a 3lenograph:!r affords to mo, whose duties are mainly 
executive, and relate to almost every department of business in 
every state. If I have not succeeded in producing " a radical 
change " of your notions on the subject, I trust that the state- 
ments herein made will, at least, afford some justification 
for the tenacity with which I still hold to my own. Hoping 
that an opportunity for a further canvass of the question in the 
social manner you suggest may soon be presented, 
I am, my dear sir. 

Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM ORTON. 
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